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, Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


THE REV. J. C. RYLE ON DIS. 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE Rev. J. C. Ryle is a very excellent man. 
We speak only the language of sincere respect 
when we say, that had all the parochial clergy 
been like him, our arguments for disestablish- 
ment, though no weaker in principle, would 
have lacked many a telling illustration which 
now appeals to the popular mind. But while 
ho is an earnest evangelist, Mr. Ryle is but a 
poor controversialist; and it would be well if 
his friends, who, we believe, may be counted 
by the million, would desire him that he 
would not adventure himself into the theatre 
of polemical conflict. He is the author of a 
very considerable number of tracts, the prin- 
ciples of which, if at least we may judge by the 
titles, he teaches by example as well as by pre- 
cept. The tract entitled, Be Zealous,“ has, 
we find, reached the forty-third thousand. We 
can well believe that its success is owing to the 
force which the character of the author has im- 
parted to its pages. We observe, however, that 
the tract bearing the pugnacious title, ‘‘ Are 
you fighting? does not appear to have gained 
such a dignity among the thousands, that it is 
thought necessary to particularise the number 
of its issue. It may be that Mr. Ryle is better 
at peace-making than at fighting. And such 
we should certainly suppose to be the case, if 
we may judge by his pamphlet, crowned with 
the startling question, What good will it do?“ 

This, as the second title informs us, has refe- 
rence to the disestablishment of the Church of 
England; and in the course of forty pages the 
question is examined and answered in a 
manner which we are sure gives great satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Ryle—which is probably thought 
conclusive by the majority of the Evangelical 
party in the Church—and which is, we honestly 
believe, a much truer index to the feelings of 
the pious laity upon the question treated, than 
are all the highflown and idealistic dreams of 
such men as Dean Stanley. On this account 
Mr. Ryle’s pamphlet seems worth the attention 
of our friends; and therefore we propose to 
devote a few lines to its discussion. 

After stating, very insufficiently as it seems 
to us, the practical consequences of disestablish- 
ment—namely, that the bishops would cease to 
be peers cf the realm, that ecclesiastical tithes 
and lands would be appropriated by the State, 
and that there would be nothing left to the 


Church except the church buildings, the pew- 


rents, a life-interest in the income of the bishops 
and clergy for a few years, and the endowments 
of the last two centuries, Mr. Ryle proceeds 
to explain that as the general result, after 
disestablishment, all churches and sects would 
be left on a dead level of equality.” The writer 
evidently thinks that there is something por- 
tentous in such an issue. The epithet ‘‘ dead” 
would scem to suggest as his conviction, that if, 
as far as the State could accomplish it, Chris- 
tian churches were placed in a position of 
brotherly equality, all life must necessarily die 
out of them. He then says, ‘‘ Let us consider 
quiotly, what good will all this do?“ The 
question is answered under six heads.—W hat 
good will it do to Dissenters,—to the Church,— 
to the tithe - payers,— to the poor,—to tho cause 
of Christian charity, — to the State ? 


We cannot follow Mr. Ryle in his answers to 
all these questions. Nor do we think it neces- 
sary; for our readers can very well imagine a 
good deal for themselves. But there are some 
things which they could not imagine unless 
they had read the pamphlet, and of these we 
wish to give them the benefit. 


For instance, would our readers think it 
credible that Mr. Ryle, who has doubtless ex- 
tended to some of them the right hand of 
fellowship on Bible Society and other platforms, 
imputes to them the truculent design of im- 
proving off the face of the earth the Church of 
England asa religious body? Though sorely 
crippled and impoverished,” he says, the 
Church of England would not be ruined; she 
could still get on, and should get on, though 
many of us might have to reduce our expendi- 
ture.“ We should maintain our position in 
spite of our poverty, and not die. Let the Dis- 
senters remember that. Now, so far as we 
know anything about Dissenters, they do 
remember that; and instead of being anything 
like a chock, it is a comfort and an aid to them 
in their efforts after disestablishment. In fact, 
with regard to a great many Dissenters, who are 
moved more by religious emotions than by any 
dry intellectual convictions, we are convinced 
that their zealin our cause would be very much 
cooled, if they did not believe that, after dis- 
establishment, clergymen like the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, instead of having to reduce their expendi- 
ture, would be very much richer in the resources 
of evangelistic and benovolent effort than they 
are at present. Indeed, in answering this 
question, What good will it do to Dissenters ?” 
Mr. Ryle shows a very unfortunate, and of 
course unintentional, misapprehension of the 
good which Dissenters desire. 


Nonconformists are now far too powerful to 
have any need to seek merely selfish ends in 
their political action ; but when Mr. Ryle seeks 
to stop them in their career by the strange plea 
that they have far more freedom than Church- 
men,“ he conceals from his readers, and perhaps 
from himself, the fact that the hire which 
the Established Church takes for the sacrifice 
of its liberty is such as tends to poison and cor- 
rupt not the fashionable sect alone, but the 
whole of the true Catholic Church in England. 
When he urges that Dissenters can serve God 
in any way, no man forbidding them, while 
Churchmen are stopped by laws and restrictions 
at every turn,” he forgets, or perhaps would 
not allow, that these very checks on Church- 
men injure the whole Christian public, by pro- 
mulgating and maintaining utterly wrong ideas 
of the motives which should actuate, and the 
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limitations which may 1ightly define, Christian 
life and work. If Mr. Ryle could only exert 
that charity of which he is in many respects an 
amiable exponent, to the extent of allowing to 
Liberationists national feelings, and, in their 
view, Catholic aims, he might perhaps prove a 
much more formidable antagonist. 

But his answer to tho second question, 
„What good will disestablishment do to the 
Church of England?“ is, if possible, more sur- 
prising than his dealing with Nonconformists. 
He replies, It will do a little good, and a great 
deal of harm.“ Now wo are anxious that our 
readers should noto this excellent Evangelical 
clergyman’s estimate of a little good on the 
ono hand, and ‘‘a great deal of harm on the 
other; and with this object we will quote at 
large Mr. Ryle’s observations on the good that 
disestablishment will do :— 


The good that disestablishment would do the Church 
of England is very small. It would doubtless give us 
more liberty, and enable us to effect many useful re- 
forms. It would bring the laity forw into their 
rightful position from sheer necessity. It would give 
us a real and properly constituted Convocation. It 
would lead to an increaso of bishops, a division of 
dioceses, and a reconstruction of our cathedral bodies, 
It would make an end of Crown jobs in the choice of 
bishops, and upset the whole systém of patronago. It 
would destroy all sinecure offices, and drive all drones 
out of the ecclesiastical hive It would enable us to 
make our worship more elastic, and our ritual best 
suited to the times. All these are gains unquestion- 
ably, but gains whose value must not be exaggerated. 


Now we venture to think that in these words 
Mr. Ryle has set forth with very considerable 
force those benefits of disestablishment upon 
which we ourselves have at all times emphati- 
cally insisted ; nay, more, he has described the 
objects which, to the Nonconforming clergymen 
of 1662, and to the companions of Dr. Chalmers 
in our own day, seemed so inestimably precious 
as to be well worth the sacrifice of all worldly 
advantages. 

But, says Mr. Kylo, ‘‘ their value must not 
be exaggerated.”’ Is ho then afraid that in this 
money-worshipping age, the attractions of 
liberty, of useful reforms, of reality aad indus- 
try in Church life, are likely to turn men’s 
heads so as to leave no consideration for 
more ordinary objects? Whatis the harm he 
expects from disestablishment and which is so 
great that it outweighs in his eyes sacred gains 
like these? We have every reason to believe 
that we have the confidence of our readers; but 
wo should be straining that confidence much 
too far did we ask them to receive our account 
of Mr. Rylo's views on this subject unless we 
gave them in his own words. He says:— 


On the other hand, the harm that disestablishment 
would do to the Church of England is very great indeed. 
It would sorely impoverish the thousands of the rural 
clergy, whose income depends upon tithes, and would 
make it ultimately necessary to diminish the number 
by at least one-half, to consolidate half the livings, and 

ut an end to half the services. The voluntary system 
n rural districts is notoriously an entire failure. It 
would tax the energies of a disestablished Church 
most heavily to keep up an Episcopal ministry outside 
the towns. It would immensely cripple the power of 
the Church of England to do much for the evangelisa- 
tion of the heathon and the general spread of the 
Gospel, ‘‘Sustentation funds” would absorb three. 
quarters of the Church's attention; and we should find 
it hard enough to maintain our position, and much 
harder to extend our lines. Last, but not least, disestab- 
lishment would almost certainly lead to divisions, 
schisms, and possibly «disruption in the Episcopal body 


It comes, then, to this on Mr. Ryle’s own 
showing: that the gain from disestablishment 
would be a greater moral and spiritual force, 
leading inevitably to the overthrow of abuses 
which, as he himself evidently feels, are a dis- 
grace to the Church which he loves. In fact, as 
his own words show, the disestablished Church 
would be a much better manifestation of the 
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possibly can be. surely will he be brought over to the opinions | temper. Their worse than uselessness is seen 


And what are the losses that he fears? 
Money, mere money! But in his estimate of 
the results that would flow from monetary 
losses, Mr. Ryle has carefully kept out of view 
the more liberal spirit and the more general 
interest of the laity in Christian work, which 
would be the certain result of that noble revival 
which he himself predicts as the consequence of 
disestablishment. 

Mr. Ryle is evidently disposed to be very 
hard on the voluntary system; a disposition 
which is somewhat strange in an Evangelical 
clergyman, whose whole theory of Christianity 
we should suppose to be summed up in the free 
consent of the willing heart to God’s freely 
offered redemption. But as practice is better 
than precept, so a man’s life is often a better 
indication of his real opinion than are his 
pamphlets. It is all very well for our author 
to tell us that the voluntary system, on which 
in a great measure the Church would be thrown 
after disestablishment, is a total and entire 
failure.” But, from an advertisement that 
appeared prominently on the wrapper of one 
edition of the pamphlet before us, we should 
have imagined that Mr. Ryle’s experience was 
scarcely in accordance with this sweeping 
statement. In this advertisement we were 
informed that a sum of 250/. was wanted for 
the completion of certain works in Stradbroke 
Church. And from the offusive gratitude 
shown towards friends in all parts of England 
who had contributed to the required funds, we 
gathered that the 250/. was a very small por- 
tion of the original amount. Since, in the 
third edition, this advertisement has ceased to 
appear, we can only gather that the much- 
abused voluntary principle has provided the 
uttermost farthing required. We cannot, of 
course, suppose that the reason of the with- 
drawal is any sense of inconsistency between 
such an appeal and the scorn so freely cast by 
the writer on that yoluntary principle which it 
aims to arouse. 

In answering his fifth question—What good 
would disestablishment do to the cause of peace 
and charity P—we cannot help trusting that 
Mr. Ryle, however unwittingly, does grievous 
wrong to the generosity and manliness of the 

and laity of the Church of England. 
He holds that religious equality, instead of 
bringing about more brotherly kindness, would 
result in increased asperity of ecclesiastical 
relations. It would make unity between 
English Episcopalians and their adversaries an 
impossibility for many generations.“ In fact, 
he insinuates that he himself, kindly as he feels 
towards us, and therefore ‘blamed, vilified, 
and slandered by his brother clergymen as half 
a Dissenter,” would find it quite impossible to 
get on comfortably with his brother Christians 
after disestablishment. Now really this seems 
to us almost ludicrous. It reminds us of certain 
domestic tragedies which result from the occa- 
sional pampering of some delicate child, who 
for a season has needed special protection in the 
parlour, but must in due time be restored to 


equality with his brothers and sisters in the 


nursery. Having waxed fat by the attentions 
poured upon him, he is sure to kick at the un- 
welcome changé. ‘‘I won’t play with them,” 
he says; ‘I'll never speak to them; III quarrel 
with them all the while.” But to judicious 
parents such truculent threats are only an 
additional proof that the time has come when 
the bracing atmosphere of equality with his 
compeers is absolutely necessary for restoration 
to mental as well as bodily health. An 
analogous conclusion will, we hope, be 
drawn by many readers of Mr. Ryle’s 
pamphlet. 

We observe that Mr. Ryle has taken for his 
motto, the thing as it is“; words which, with 
a license too common amongst clergymen of his 
school, he violently divorces from their con- 
nection. Whether ho has plentifully declared 
the thing as it is, we must leave all impartial 
readers to judge; but, seeing his anxiety for 
Church reform, we would suggest to him, as 
the motto for his next pamphlet, ‘‘ The thing as 
it ought to be.” The more strenuously he en- 


which we uphold. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON “RELIGION AND 
SCIENOE.” 


WE could not help, when reading Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at the recent meeting of the 
friends of King’s College, recalling some words 
in his Essay on Church and State.” ‘‘ Not 
only,” says he, ‘‘has public law an advantage 
in its fixity, for confirming and perpetuating 
the hold once taken by a principle upon the 
mind of a people; but by other means, too, does 
it operate in the same direction. It operates 
upon the cold, calculating, and worldly-minded 
man, who will support a good law to avert the 
confusion from which he thinks his interest will 
suffer, as he would support a bad one which 
appeared likely to have the same effect. It 
operates upon the timid who are friendly, 
enabling them to do what in fact they wich. 
without the shame or the sense of affectation, 
by casting the balance of opinion in their favour. 
It operates upon men in general through the 
sentiment of loyalty and patriotism, because 
whatever is comprehended in the great outlines 
of the institutions of the country, becomes part 
of the proper object of those sentiments. It 
operates even — 5 the most hostile, not only 
~ 4 arraying substantial strength in favour of 
what they oppugn, but by showing, under 
ordinary circumstances, such a presumable 
amount of that strength, as either to render 
active proceedings useless, or at least greatly to 
fetter and re them.“ The influence of a 
State Church has never been better doscribed ; 
but from this point of view it ought not to have 
been difficult to foresee that such a Church 
could make no head against an aggressive and 
popular scepticism. crowd of camp-followers 
is no strength to an pom 1 yf are always 
liable to panic, and in an hour of danger they 
may even desert to the enemy. 

om another standpoint, the ‘fearful 
change which Mr. Gladstone says has passed 
upon the mind of society in relation to the har- 
mony between religion and science is very in- 
telligible. Oomparatively few are able to pass 
an independent judgment upon the bearing of 
scientific rA historic criticism on the 
credibility of the istian religion; butall can 
estimate the moral earnestness and force of in- 
telligent conviction in a teacher. We cannot 
wonder at the popular impression that while 
professors of science are buoyant. and confident, 
religious teachers are timid and hesitating. We 
hardly know which is more calculated to de- 
stroy popular faith in the sincerity of the 
national clergy, than the declaration in the Upper 
House of Convocation that the Athanasian 
Oreed is not believed by those who pro- 
claim it, or the feeble, hysterical cry of the 
Lower House, We do believe in it. You 
shan’t touch a word of it.” On the one hand, 
scientific teachers are seen continually vary- 
ing their experiments and re-examining their 
conclusions, seeking out the simplest speech 
and most familiar illustrations, that their exact 
conceptions may be apprehended, and an intel- 
ligent opinion passed on them by every man. 
On the other hand, there are the clergy shelter- 
ing themselves behind the mysterious forms of 
a venerable antiquity, dreading nothing so 
much as the intrusive and direct common 
understanding. It is no wonder that the 
scientific r should command an influence 
which such — — teachers wholly fail to 
acquire. Intellectual courage. and simple 
straightforwardness produce the strongest im- 
pression of truth. 

The growth of modern scepticism has been 
inevitable in the history of thought. The 
methods of religion and science are different. 
Theology has in former days passed her judg- 
ments wer questions not within her province, 
and in which she had not data to guide her, and 
these judgments have had to be reversed. We 
thorou 1 agree with Mr. Gladstone, that the 
effect of the progress of historical and critical 
and scientific study has been to sustain the 
authenticity and enhance our estimate of the 
value of the sacred records.” Tho grave fact is 
that so many passing for Christian believers 
have so readily surrendered their faith, and that 
the influence of the Christian teacher has so 
waned. The reason we believe to be that what 
passed for religious belief had no religious, but 
only a conventional basis; the clergyman has 
been regarded as tho agent of the State in the 
civilisation of the people, and now that another 
civiliser has come he is being quietly pushed 
aside. Dissenters as well as Churchmen 
will do well to -learn again the lesson 
of absolute distrust of any other than 


spiritual motives for religious ends. Tho 
incidental reasons for being a Christian hinder, 
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in any time of trial. We de not deplore, on 
the. contrary, we are glad, that for years to come, 
the confession of Christianity is likely to be 
difficult rather than easy. Batnest men, whom 
such advantages as those enumerated by Mr. 
Gladstone repel rather than attract, will respond 
to the call of difficulty and the claim of need; 
and the tried and zealous few may again ro- 
cover the battle that has slipped through tho 
hands of the half-hearted many. 

We are not so distressed as Mr. Gladstone 
seems, that there lie ‘‘ on the tables of drawing- 
rooms, in the best type and binding, works 
that speak of Christianity as an antiquated 
superstition, fit for no purpose but to comfort 
the least intelligent and the least instructed 
portion of mankind.” Scepticism is fashionable, 
as Evangelicalism was for a time, and as 
Ritualism has since been. The books we seo 
eon drawing-room tables,” in the best type 
and binding,” may indicate the bent of fashion 
they are no guide to the national religious life. 
When misery rejects Christ and Christianity we 
may begin to ask if the power of the Gospel is 
spent. Ifthe masses of the people had Chris- 
tianity fairly presented to them and did not 
respond, we might think that the English were 
no longer a religious people. 

Meanwhile the ethics of modern scepticism 
are Ohristian ethics. The ‘‘enthusiasm for 
humanity,” reverence for righteousness, the 
glory of sacrifice, the animating ideas of modern 
social movements, are Christian ideas. They 
who have these may wander from the Chris- 
tianity that men teach and that churches 
— but they are sure to come back to 
tho Christianity of Christ and to the Kingdom 
which He established. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Monsienor Cart, continues his attacks on 
Ritualism, under the head of the Recent Move- 
ment towards Catholicismin England.” This clever 
and astute preacher of the Roman Catholic Church 
knows perfectly what he is doing. When he tells 
his audience—a great many of whom are going to- 
wards Catholicism ”—that there is no virtue in the 
Ritualists, and that they are only dishonest Pro- 
testants, it may be supposed that he does this not 
so much to bring Ritualistic priests into contempt 
as to influence certain members of their congrega- 
tions. Putting the matter into plain English, M 
Capel says—‘‘ If you want the real thing these men 
can’t give it to you. They have no authority. 
Their absolution is not worth a halfpenny. Their 
sacrifices and services are a sham and a mockery. 
If you want the real thing you must come to us. 
Our services are of the genuine pattern. Our 
priests are of the right order. Our absolutions are 
worth something. As for these men—pooh!” This 
is the sum and substance of M. Capel’s lectures, and 
no doubt, looking at the matter from his point of 
view he is quite right ; and looking at the matter 


from our point of view it is certainly difficult to say 
that the Ritualists are not quite wrong. As for the 
virtue! in either, tis a case of tweedledum and 
tweedledee: there is special virtue in neither. The 
ecclesiastical Codlin is worth about as much as the 
ecclesiastical Short. 


M. Capel has, however, done one service: he has 
exposed the remarkable copying propensities of the 
Ritualists. Last Sunday the preacher dealt with 
the ‘‘ Confessional,” and, we are informed, ex- 
plained the doctrine and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church on this subject—as far, of course, 
as it was needful for him, for his purpose, to ex- 
plain it. Then he proceeded to show what. a 
parody the Ritualists had made of it 

He took up especially a Parish Catechism of Chris- 
tian Dovtrine,” published at Folkestone under the 
auspices of the High Church party, and he asked the 
attention of the congregation to the remarkable resem- 
blance between the doctrines laid down therein and 
those in the old catechism of Christian doctrine. Tho 
Romau Catholic catechism had this passage: What 
is the sacrament of penance?’ and the answer was, 
“Penance is a sacrament whereby the sins we have 
committed after baptism are forgiven.” What did the 
Ritualistic catechism say to the same question? Here 
was the question and the answer: ‘‘ What is penance 
or absolution? Answer: It is the means by which 
sins are forgiven which we have committed after 
baptism.” Inthe Roman Catholic catechism the ques- 
tion was asked: When did our Lord ordain this 
sacrament F and the answer was, Wheu He breathed | 
upon His apostles, and said, ‘Whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven.“ Now, what said the 
Ritualistic book? It had this question: When did 
Christ institute it““ Mark the answer, and compare it 
with that in the Roman Catholic catechism. It was 
this—‘‘ When He breathed on His apostles, and said, 
Aidt ated sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 

em.“ 


The rev. gentleman, after various other explana- 
tions, asked his audience whether any person of 
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common sense could not see at once the genuineness 
on the one side and the utter hollowness and 
miserable imitation on the other? As for the 
„ genuineness ” we decline to pass an opinion; as to 
the miserable imitation nobody of any ‘‘ common 
sense,” as M. Capel remarks, can have much 
doubt. 

Belonging to this subject is the matter of the long 
postponed Bennett judgment. Why is it so long 
postponed ? Why should there be all the meetings 
of the judges which we see chronicled in the daily 
and other journals? Why should there be 
rumours of all sorts afloat as to the difficulties of 
judgment as to fact, and the difficulties of judg- 
ment as to expediency? One day we hear that the 
decision will be in favour of Mr. Bennett by a 
small minority ; another day that it will be against 
him by a small minority; and a third that the 
judges are substantially ageeed as to facts but not 

as to pronouncing. Popular feeling inclines 
to the thought that High Churchmen will be saved 
just as the Essayists and Reviewers were saved, 
and that in the end nothing will come of it at all. 
That is to say, that Mr. Bennett’s opinion will be 
allowed with certain metaphysical reservations, 
which will not affect him, but may affect an imagi- 
nary case that has not existed and possibly will not 
exist. We, at any rate, do not expect to see any 
member of Mr. Bennett’s party resign his incum-. 
bency in consequence of the forthcoming decision. 
Nor, certainly, do we expect to see any member of 
the Evangelical party resigning his incumbency in 
consequence of the decision. 

The Church Defence agitation is being whipped 
up just as it was during the latter stages of the 
Church-rate controversy. The activity of our 
opponents will, in the course of time, probably not 
merely equal, but possibly exceed, the activity of 
the Liberation party. And, certainly, the organi- 
sation is a not unsuccessful attempt to vie with that 
at Serjeants’-inn. Thus we chronicle this week ano- 
ther meeting in the Rossendale district, where our 
Church Defence friends took to fisticuffs, to smash- 
ing tables and forms, and sundry other exhibitions 
of the State-Church principle. This has always been 
the last argument of State-Churchmen. If you don't 
agree with their opinions you must be burned, or 
hanged, or knocked down, or be maltreated, or 
have the bailiff in your house, or be denied educa- 
tion, or something of the kind. This has always 
occurred when they see the argument going against 
them ; and it is natural to a Church that rests as 
its ultimate basis, for its revenues and its mode of 
worship, on nothing but physical force. We shall 
see a good many meetings like that at Rossendale 
before long, if we know anything of some of the 
people with whom we have to do; and we have no 
doubt that their educating influence will be all that 
can be desired. By-the-by, the Times has com- 
menced reporting Church Defence meetings; we 
wonder it did not report that in Rossendale and— 
its result. 

What do we read, however? There is an article 
in the Record of yesterday, on a remonstrance 
recently addressed to the Bishop of Carlisle, by 
ninety-one of the clergy of his diocese, against a 
promised sanction of ultra-ritualistic monastic insti- 
tutions in the cathedral city of Carlisle. It appears 
that the bishop has given some such sanction ‘‘on 
certain conditions.” This has stirred up the more 
Protestant section of Episcopalians, but the bishop 
justifies himself, and there, so far, is the end of the 
matter. But, ingenuously says the Record, The 
whole affair is a melancholy exhibition of the danger 
of arming bishops with new powers. It also pain- 
Sully realises the widening gulf that is every day more 
and more separating the laity from the Church Esta- 
blishment.” Indeed? We had thought that the 
existence of that widening gulf was denied. 

The Irish Episcopal Synod have just closed their 
sittings, and have, as we have before noted, adopted 
one or two changes in the formularies of their 
Church which would have been impossible under 

the Establishment era, and which excite the envy 
of the Low Church party in England. Moreover, 
for the first time in their history, the parishioners 
have a voice in the election of their ministers, and 
we are told that the appointments have, as a whole, 
given great satisfaction, though the Irish Episco- 
palians complain that justice is not done them by 
their English co-religionists—the Guardian, for 
instance, is said to ‘‘ caricature” them. Apropos 
of this, we notice that at the recent meeting of the 
Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics there 
was similar misrepresentation. The Bishop of 


a. 


Ripon, who was no doubt thinking of what might 
happen in England, spoke of Irish disestablishment 
as having proved to be ‘‘a pernicious remedy,” and 
the Earl of Bandon denounced it as an utter 


m 


failure.” It happened, however, that these con- 
spicuous speakers were followed by a clergyman 
who has been laboriously engaged in the practical 
working of these Irish Church Missions, The 
Rev. Achilles Daunt could not with propriety 
contradict these influential speakers, but his re- 
marks were altogether in that sense. While 
admitting, therefore, that the measure of 1870 was 
in his view an act of the grossest injustice,” he 
had the courage to state his own solemn convic- 
tion that the things that were happening in Ireland 
had, blessed be God, fallen out rather to the 
furtherance of His Gospel.” And why? Because 
the lay element was conspicuous in the Irish 
Church, and laymen were beginning to take an 
interest in matters in a way they never did before. 
They were devoting themselves to the work, were 
coming forward with their money, were meeting 
for prayer, were brought into contact with the 
clergy more intimately, and were brought face to 
face with their bishops ; and when bishops, clergy, 
and laity met together with one object in view, and 
looked up to God for His blessing on that work, he 
was quite sure the result must be a very happy 
one.” Thus, said the speaker, the very missions 
they were met to promote were being furthered by 
this changed aspect of affairs. And he went on to 
hint that as another result of this, a secession of 
Roman Catholic priests was far from unlikely, and 
that altogether the lay members of that commu- 
nion, seeing what was going on around them, were 
dissatisfied with the present state of things. Yet 
such indications were never apparent so long as 
there was a State Church in Ireland. Possibly 
even Bishop Bickersteth may have been a little 
staggered while such weighty testimony in favour 
of Free Church principles was being given. 


— 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


RIOTOUS PROCEEDINGS AT 
RAWTENSTALL. 


We gave some time since an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conservative party in the Rossendale 
district, on the occasion of a Liberation meeti 
— — there. These K ings were resu 
last Monday, when the Rev. Charles Williama, of 
Accrington, visited Rawtenstall, with a view of 
replying to a lecture recently delivered there by 
the Vicar of Bolton, the Rev. J. T. Be As 
soon as the doors were opened previous to Mr. 
Williams ay his appearance, a great crowd 
poured in, and the Co-operative Hall, which will 
accommodate 1,500 persons, densely filled. Mr. 
Henry Cunuirr took the chair, in a scene of 
roaring and bellowing that defies description. His 
voice was completely drowned. Mr. WILLIAMS 
then commenced his lecture, and the followin 
scene, described in the Preston Guardian, too 
place :— 

The noise was so insufferable that he had to come to 
a pause in the course of ten minutes. The disturbance 
was caused cipally by those in the nook, and it 
is not surp hat the bulk of the meeting should 
feel strong resentment at the annoyance to which they 
were made subject. Here was a gang of roughs, a few 
of whom bore the outward ap ce of gentlemen, 
who were identified as the ringleaders of the disturb- 
22 = the — meetings, A 80 
ar some of success, to prevent ve 
of the lecture. Gries of Put him out,” having ed 
rence toa particularly prominent disturber of the meet- 
ing, were , and again and again repeated, A 
number of the audience, following the advice of 
Hamlet to the players suited the word to the action, 
and the action to the word. War was carried into 
the corner, and a desperate battle ensued. The 
combatants tugged, fought, and kicked, and a 
goneral nde existed for nearly fifteen minutes. The 
reporters for safety jumped on to the platform, 
and a large number followed them, anxious to fain a 
good vantage-ground for witnessing the fray. Unfo 

tely a little door in the corner opening to an ante- 

room, which leads to the street, was closed, or short 
work would have been made in ejecting the gang. As 
it was the attacking party d ed three of the offen- 
ders to the platform, and by a back door turned them 
out. The injuries inflic in this struggle were not 
light, the striking and kicking being very determined. 

hen something like order was gained — we cannot say 
restored—the remains of the battle consisted of: Dam- 
ages, several broken forms, a black eye, and no doubt 
many sore legs and shins ; trophy, captured during the 
battle, one thick cudgel. A short interval for wip 
away the perspiration of the warriors was allowed, an 
Mr. Williams resumed his lecture. On his commencing 
a history of the formation of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion another fight took place. The row again originated 
in the corner, and once more it was stormed. The 
area of the fight was now somewhat larger, and ex- 
tended from the corner to the reporters’ table on the 
one side, and several forms’ distance up the hall. The 
fight was a very rough one, and we shall be surprised if 
some of the injuries received were not very serious in 
their character. Form after form went crash-crash, and 
each man seemed to be falling over and kicking his 
neighbour, whether on the legs or head was perfectly 
immaterial. A panel was kicked out of the little door 
in the corner ; the door was opened, and out of here 
went some of the disturbers. Others were led th 


rough 
the hall and ejected by the door through which they had 
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gained admittance, and as were vigorously kicked 
all the way up they will probably have cause to remem- 
ber the occasion. Another of the gang, after fighting 
with great desperation, with bleeding nose, jacket torn 
off, and sleeves rolled up, retreated through the door be- 
hind the platform, assisted by the unsympathetic clogs 
of a few of his opponents. o audience settled 
down, and it was at once evident that enemies, 
having the artillery used in their own mode of warfare 
unexpectedly turned against them, had profited by the 
lesson. Mr. Williams proceeded with his lecture, stand- 
ing the while on the chairman's table in order that his 
voice might be better heard. He was often loudly 
oheered, and the groans were less uent, and de- 
cidedly less noisy. In time they grew in strength as 
the courage of the opposition returned. The meeting 
went on tolerably smoothly until about ten minutes 
— nine, when the ae ones, gathering 
eir forces, and probably obtaining reinforce- 
ments, re-entered the hall. Another fight took 
place not less fierce than the preceding one, 
confined principally to near the entrance. Forms 
were again broken, one of them altogether smashed into 
firewood, and it was a struggle of long duration. A 
fight was also got up in the corner, which had been the 
principal scene of the struggle throughout the evening, 
and the noise being so great it was decided to leave the 
lecture unfinished. The opposition sometimes rallied in 
the midst of the fight, and they were able to get through 
two verses of God Save the Queen” before receiving 
their final quietus. Shortly before ten o'clock, therefore, 
the meeting was dissolved, and the audience, fighting 
men and peaceable men, slowly left the hall. Con- 
siderations of safety led in great to this determina- 
tion. Shortly after the expulsion of a inent 
offender a large stone was thrown at one of the plat- 
form windows, and a large pane of plate , which 
would be a yard square, wus shattered. Fortunately 
its force was stop by the blind, and no one was 
struck. The hall is situated on the third floor of the 
building, so that the stone must have been thrown with 
considerable force. The violence of the disturbances 
may be ned when we state the extent of the 
damage. Inspecting the ball after the audience had 
left, we counted twenty-nine broken forms. The public, 


we are sure, will not that a check has been = 
on the lawlessness of a riotous — seek to stifle 
free discussion . ing in on quiet of a peace- 
able meeting. ugh as treatment may have been, 


it was no more than was justly earned, and the lesson, 
it is hoped, will-be productive of lasting benefit. 


one who has done so must 
self- ion, and tact. 
was interrupted furthermore by st 
exclamations in true Lancashire 
turer, however, went bravely th 
well “up 

ence. 
the subj 


ialect. The lec- 
and was 
rted by the large majority of the audi- 
e subject was Church and 

abounded with i 


ent 


— Soi — an — After waiting 
wome time, y 
the Lecrurer said it was eviden y would 


not be allowed any 14 The b 
State Church were id of free discussion ; and 
he was not astonished that the leaders of the Church 
and Conservative party, unable to come themselves, 
had sent their emissaries. He would propose that 
the meeting express its indignation at the conduct 
3 ve gg the avowed supporters 8 a — 
urch — (Hear, hear) —in ing to ree di 
There were — — Fe re 
—— — on . and for 
every lecture interru and brought to a prema- 
ture close there would be twenty lectures delivered. 
Cheers.) The Rev. J. Roprwson seconded the reso- 
ution, and it was carried. A resolution in favour 
of Mr. Miall’s motion was moved without remark 
by the Rev. A. Buckuey, seconded by the Rev. F. 


8. 2 and carried with about a dozen dis- 
sentients. he meeting was then t toa 
close, and the hall was cleared by ten o clock, 


The Synod of the United Pres Church in 
Edinburgh decided on Scidey thas the won of in- 
strumental music in public worship shall be an 
open question in their Church. 

Tue Score Krrx Assempty.—The Earl of 
Stair has refused to represent Her rome — as Lord 
High Commissioner at the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland this His objection, * 
the Record, is owing to his repugnance to the 
Scotch Education Bill of the Government ! 

A Scorcn Kirxxk.—Inverness-shire is about to 
furnish us with a clerical presentation case, the un- 
fortunate 2 of * is r he the 
parishioners of Moy on the groun is 
is bad, his English ynintelligible, and he is in weak 
health. Scotsman. 

A DEAN AND uIs Bisnor Ar Issuz.—The Record 
on Wednesday published a long letter from the 
Dean of Carlisle, complaining of the bishop's 
conduct in sanctioning a proposal for the erection 
of a church in Carlisle by a confraternity which Dr. 
Close fears will be the centre of a Ritualistic 
mission. * 

Dr. Cummine’s AMErriox.— The Rev. Dr. 
Cumming, in the course of a lecture at Bristol on 
Tuesday, in mentioning, approvingly, that Scotland 
had opened her pulpits to Anglican bishops and 
clergy, expressed a hope that the next movement 
— give him a chance of preaching in West- 
minster Abbey. He was ambitious to occupy that 
place, because his friend Archbishop Manning 
stated that it was certain that before he died he 
would say High Mass within the walls of West- 


minster Abbey; and he (the Doctor) was most 
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with the bereaved 


We ask every sincere Protestant, whether any 
doubt can exist as to the answer which ought to be 
given to a question so momentous to the mainte- 
nance of the principles involved in the glorious Re- 
formation. — — 

Tux BstaBLisHepD CLERGY AND THE ATHANASIAN 
Orgep.— The view taken by those who regard the 
body of the creed as nonsense, that is as a com- 
bination of words which have no meaning at all, is 
simple enough. It is that all the refinements 
about substance and accident, all the disputes 
about the words, person and nature, and upon the 
Greek and Latin words of which they are 3 
clumsy translations, belong to an age of the wor 
and to a stage of the human intellect which we 


—— — — 


have long since left behind, and which, except in 
so far as the cl have contrived to maintain a 
sort of galvanic life for it in reference to this and a 
few other kindred subjects, has passed into well- 
merited oblivion. It is alleged that no one in these 
days, no clergyman even, really cares in the 
smallest degree for the questions about person and 
substance ; that hardly any of them even under- 
stand those words correctly, and that not one 
would be able to carry on a discussion on the sub- 
ject to which they refer in the phraseology of 
which they imply the existence. To call upon 
English to devote to eternal damnation 
overy one who does not believe in the absolute 
truth of an English translation of a clumsy Latin 
adaptation of unintelligible utterances in Byzantine 
Greek upon subjects which avowedly lie beyond 
the range of the human mind, may be quite mght, 
but those who assert it ought to be prepared to 
show why it is right, and to show at the same time 
some sort of appreciation of the reasons which lead 
other people to consider it wrong. The great 
objection to the manner in which the clergy treat 
the whole subject is that they do not appear to 
appreciate this. They seem to think it the most 
natural thing in the world that ple should 
regard their formulas in the light in which they 
would like them to be ed, and that they 
ee Sen KK 
upon the most objectionable of the creed 
meanings which might as well be attached to 
almost any other expressions whatever as to those 
which every member of Convocation is in the habit 
of 3 on solemn occasions, which the 
majority wish to retain, and which not one single 
man among them believes, or even professes to 
believe, in their obvious and natural sense. How 
can men expect to be respected, and to be looked 
upon as spiritual pastors and masters, who consent 
to occupy such a position as this; and that for no 
other reason whatever than a reluctance to 

to break in the least degree with a tradition which, 
when it is examined, turns out to be not even 
ancient Pall Mali Gazette. 


Beligions und Benominutional Rebos. 


The Rev. Walter Peppercorn, B.A., LL.B., 
formerly miuister of the tist Chapel, Lowestoft, 
accepted a cordial invitation from the Congre- 
tional Church worshipping in Nether a 
heffield, and entered upon his ministry on the first 


congregation worshipping in the 
in this town, under the pastorate of 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, having recently purchased 
the Collegiate Church (henceforth to be known as 
Wycliffe ional Church), determined upon 


holding a series of o services, which com- 
the —— Sunday week, the fi’ ts being ee 


er G. 18 , of N ill, London. 
e morning and evening, the congregations were 
large, the total amount realised by the collections 
being 26/. 8s. 3d. The services were continued on 
the su i ednesday, when sermons were 
hed by the Rev. Henry Simon, of Stamford 
fill, Londen. On W afternoon, a cold col- 
m, under the pre- 
sidency of the Mayor (J. Stafford, Esq.). After the 
usual loyal toasts, the Rev. J. Wood ad- 
dressed the company. We quote his at some 
length, as containing novel 12 out of the usual 
run of such addresses: — They believed that that 
movement of theirs had God's will in it, and 
that it was something more than a fortuitous oon- 
catenation of events, which had brought them out 
from one just in time to le them to 
keep another place for the preaching of the 
glorious of the blessed bi 
fashioned in such a belief; sti 


collapse of the church which lately met there. It 


mined to commence de nova. At the same time, they 
would be h y glad to receive, and worship with on 
equal terms, any members of the ald church who 


bought that place (and should it in trust) 

not for the advantage of a — 0 but for 
the benefit of men— not for the tion of a 
certain set of ions, but for the glory and wor- 
ship of God. ieving as they did that doctrinal 
trusts were not only a re from the true 
principles of Nonconformity, but were also the 
stifling of true congregational life, they should de- 
cline to insert them in their deed. They were 
resolved, so far as they could ordain it, that the 
living — of the church which should exisé in 
that place should be fettered by no doc- 
trinal restrictions whatever. All they pro- 
was, that that place should be dedicated 

or all time to come, so long as the bricks 
and mortar held ether, to the worship of 
God, and that its control and government should 
be in the hands of the congregation for the time 
being. They refused to fetter their children by 
their conception of the truth. They had faith in 
the free God-illumined spirit of each generation. 
They were sure that no devices of theirs would 25 
serve what seemed to them to be the truth if it 
did not commend itself to heart and reason, As 
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there had been in the past, he believed there would 
be in the future, a development of faith and opinion; 
and they were anxious only that that place should 
be sacred to the expression, without restraint, of 
the intellectual tendencies and spiritual forves which 
coming r bring to birth. To force the 
spirit of the new age into the reception of that, 
would only be repeating the old vain experiment of 
putting new wine into old bottles. There was 
always danger in freedom, but then it was by that 
kind of danger that men were educated. Its perils 
they must accept as well as its privileges. Mr. 
Wood here remarked that the congregation would 
be free to choose a Baptist or 4 prac- 
tice this or that ordnance ; what then, it might be 
asked, was their present basis of fellowship ? It 
was not in points of intellectual agreement at all, 
but in loyalty to Christ—not in matters of 
opinion, but in a personal desire to do good 
and to bless mankind. Recognising the fact 
that there were as many Uhristianities as 
there were Christians, they were united not by 
any set of opinions that they held in common, but 
by love to God and to man—a common desire, as 
their censor, Mr. Matthew Arnold put it, that rea- 
son and the will of God might prevail. For that 
they were all of one heart ; for in that they trusted. 
There was one other point should be noticed. He 
believed it was a point of difference between them 
and many who wished them well. It might be 
defective eyesight, or mental obtuseness, or some 
other defect, but they could not see in the word 
Church, as used in the New Testament, anything 
more than a congregation—they failed to see that 
church within a church—that imperium in imperio, 
which was to be found in most Dissenting communi- 
ties. They did not complain of them, but for 
themselves they remembered the fatherhood of 
God, and the fellowship of humanity. They 
remembered their Lord’s own words, that the field 
was the world, and His refusal to allow His disciples 
to separate the taresfrom the wheat. For all prac- 
tical purposes, and Christian work and usefulness, 
the congregation meeting together in a place were 
the church. To express in an actual, visible way, 
the spiritual line of demarcation, between the 
regenerate and unregenerate, in any partigular con- 
gregation, was, they maintained, an attempt to 
separate in this world the tares from the wheat, which 
their Lord forbade. However, they would not expect 
him to enter upon that as a matter of controversy. 
The Mayor said that the cost of the premises 
was 5, „towards which they had about 1,726/., 
and they hoped 160/. would be realised by their 
rer He could only reiterate what 
r. had said, that they wished to live in 
peace and harmony with the other denominations 
inthe town. They did not wish to proselytise, 
but, hoped those would come to them wha not 
allied themselvs to any other congregation, The 
Rev. Dr. Haycroft said that, however much he 
regretted the approaching removal of the Rev. 
Joseph Williams, who lived there sufficiently 
long to commend himself to the esteem, confidence, 
and love of all the ministers in the town—he was 
highl n to think that those premises had not 
passed to other hands. Those who taken 
em were making an experiment, and he should 
2 it with — en See He was * 
nothing in the pe of experiment provided it 
was — 2 a proper foundation. But whether 
Mr. Wood had hit the right mark would hea 
seen by experience. The paint that day on 
which he looked with deepest interest was not 
amply —V — was not so much the basis 
of f ip or the s of future action—but the 
truth that was to proclaimed there. If the 
truth as it was in Jesus was to be proclaimed there, 
he would wish them ＋ * „ and, in the long 
run, rity could not help attending them; 
but if there was any d re from the truth 
as it was in Jesus he lieved the vital forces 
of Christian love would decline rather than grow, 
and the influence of the Holy Ghost w nat 
rest upon them to 1 them that which they 
sought. He concluded by proposing the health of 
Mr. Simon, the co-pastor of Dr. Raleigh, who, in 
responding, said it struck him that the position 
taken by thase present was not beyand the reach 
af danger, and that the very spirit which some- 
times actuated men to go out from others was 
not without its serious peri He warned them 
that there was a possibility that they might be- 
come dogmatic in their ideas, and ad ised them 
to receive God’s truth in a spirit of humbleness 
and submission. Mr. W. Baines, in proposing the 
health of the friends who had joined them on that 
occasion, said he trusted that this movement 
might be the forerunner of different sects meeting 
together, especially onsuch occasion as that. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) The Rev. S. T. Williams, in the 
course of some remarks, said that, notwithstanding 
the many new places af worship in Leicester, the 
religious accommodation was still five per cent. less 
in proportion to the population than in 1851. He 
thought there was a need of five Nonconformist 
pes of worship in the town, each of which should 
capable of accommodating not less than 1,000 
persons. It behoved Nonconformists not only to 
proved for the erection of new places of worship, 
ut to adopt new methods by which they would be 
enabled to bring the Gospel more immediately under 
the notice of the working classes generally. The 
health of Mr. Wood was proposed by the Rev. 
©. C. Coe (Unitarian), xa that of Mrs. Wood 
by Mr. J. Hewitt, and having been briefly responded 
to, a vote of thanks to the Mayor brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close, 
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IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The fifty-cighth annual meeting of this society 
was held on the evening of the 8th instant in 
Weigh-house Chapel, Charles Reed, M. P., presiding. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
William Rose. 

The Secretary (Rev. W. Tarbotton) then read 
the annual report. It refers to the fact that the 
arger and more important Protestant bodies in the 
sister island are putting forth an amount of activity 
never manifested by them before, and are proposing 
new organisations, and regards this as a season for 
taking a review of the past labours of the society, 
to show that it is worthy of not only continued, 
but still more earnest confidence and support. In 
its earliest days it preached the Gospel to thousands 
when there were few besides to do so, and has been 
the means of conversion to untold multitudes. 
From its converts other religious bodies have been 
furnished with many of their best pastors, teachers, 
and missionaries, and the indirect influences and 
fruits which other denominations have felt and 
appropriated, have been, it is believed, far more 
extensive and momentous than even those direct 
influences and fruits which can be tabulated and 
claimed, as belonging to the Congregational body. 
The re then refers to the labours carried on in 
connection with the society in Dublin, Kingstown, 
Limerick, Galway, Cork, Mallow, Armagh, fast, 
Moy, Newry, and other places, where God had 
been blessing the work, as well as the labours of 
evangelists in other districts. One of their diffi- 
culties was the constant emigration of the young 
people to America. Owing to delay in the receipt 
of a legacy of 500/. there was a deficit nearly to 


that amount, and they would be obliged to contract | 


their operations unless promptly and generously 
helped. They therefore ask for continued and 
prayerful sympathy. They could not better prevent 
the spread of Ultramontanism of the most advanced 
type in Britain than by seeking to Protestantise 


and evangelise lreland. 

JAMES SCRUTTON, Esq., then submitted the finan- 
cial report, which stated the total annual income to 
be 2,902/. 58. 3d.,and the expenditure, 3,398/. 19s. 6d. 


The Cuarrmayn said that, having visited Ireland 
last autumn, and having investigated the state of 
matters in some of the districts, and having also 
seen the great need there was for other places to be 
occupied by such agents as this society possessed, 
he could truly say that although that institution 
did not come forth with all the majesty and grandeur 
of some of the great societies whose anniversaries 
they had been attending, it had an interest and 
value that were difficult to over estimate. There 
was a 2 day dawning on Ireland; and he 
believed there never was a time more signally pro- 
pitious than the present, whether they ed the 
spiritual or the material aspects of that country. 
(Applause.) In these circumstances they would 
glad to know that they had a faithful band of men 
who were labouring with great earnestness and 
with much endurance, and in the full conviction of 
their responsibilities to God. He heartily com- 
mended the work of this society to their generous 
consideration and cordial support. Their funds 
needed replenishing. The ts of this society 
could not be allowed to 12 They could not 
withdraw them, and he hoped that God would be 
graciously * to put it in the hearts of some 
of those who possessed the means to come to its 
help, especially this year, in order to enable it to 
tide over its difficulties. (Applause.) 

Ths Rev. E. R. Conner, M.A. (Leeds), then pro- 
posed :— 

That the report be adopted, printed, and circulated ; 
that adoring gratitude is due the Great Head of the 
Church for the success with which He has graciously blessed 


this society during another year; and that the list of gentle- 
men read by the Secretary be the officers and committee 


for the ensuing year. 

In supporting the resolution, Mr. Conder said 
that was more than a mere Evangelistic Society ; 
it was in fact a Congregational Aid Society for 
Ireland ; and whatever value they might set on 
their distinctive principles, might be urged for the 
friends in this country aiding it. The sentiment in 
the report was one which applied to their work 
everywhere, viz., that their great object was not 
the aggrandisement of a denomination, but the 
saving of souls. (Applause.) The very reason 
for which their churches existed was the spiritual 
work which they carry on. The report spoke of 
the new vigour which resulted to the Episcopal 
Church of Ireland from disestablishment. They 
were certainly not so sectarian as to begrudge the 
spiritual advantages which the great bodies of their 
countrymen from whom we are separated derived 
from changes of this sort, which they believed to 
be right in themselves, and for the realisation of 
which they laboured ; and although they had fore- 
seen that the result of disestablishment in Ireland 
had been to absorb the whole of their congregations 
in the new Church dissociated from the State, that 
would not have prevented them from following 
what they believed to be the path of duty ; and, 
therefore, they could bid our n friends 
in Ireland God-speed in the position which they 
now occupied provided they held fast to the faith 
once delivered to the saints. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. H1ces Hrrenkxs, of Becleston Chapel, in 
seconding the resolution, referred to the fact that 
Great Britain had been first indebted for its 
Christianity to Ireland, and said justice demands 


that we should render back to the Irish people the | 
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blessings which they were at one time the means of | 


imparting to us. Allusions had been made to 
recent legislative acts, in the passing of which we 
all most heartily rejoice; but ecclesiastical and 
agricultural reforms were not all that Ireland needs. 

e needed the remedial health, the restoration to 
life, and the preserving influence of the Gospel, and 
that it was within their power, as Christians, to 
assist in bestowing. N 

Taos. M Crunk, Esq., M. P. for Belfast, said, 
that as a Presbyterian he rejoiced to meet with 
friends of another Church, holding the same doc- 
trines, and but very slightly separated from each 
other by forms of church government. They had 
now upwards of 500 churches, chiefly in Ulster, but 
scattered all over Ireland. They were not only 
exhibiting vitality at home, but ae on mis- 
sionary operations in distant lands. e hoped the 
day was not very far off when the Evangelical 
Churches would see their way to a closer union with 
each other, and thus strengthen their hands for the 
Master’s work at home and abroad. (Applause.) He 
lately appealed to his friends in Ulster to support 
the bill, now before Parliament, to permit the 
English Nonconformists to have their own ministers 
performing the last service of all in ou Pe 
churchyards of this land. That liberty had already 
been granted in Ireland. (Applause.) The men of 
Ulster responded to his appeal, and by declarations 
and numerous petitions to Parliament, had fur- 
nished evidence of their earnest desire that the 
Nonconformists of England might be relieved from 
the civil disability placed upon them in their own 
country. (Applause.) Hg hoped the sympathy 
thus tendered might be a means of leading to closer 
ties of brotherhood. 

Rev. W. M. Staruam (Hull) moved the second 
resolution, recognising the importance of Ireland’s 
evangelisation, and the value of this society's 
labours. 

The Rev. A. MorRIsoN, in seconding the motion, 
expressed his belief that there was no reason for 
being disheartened. The power of popes was not what 
it once was, so that there was a much more favour- 
2 for the r 77 ionary in Ireland. 

. JOHN CROSSLEY, o in supporti 
the resolution, anid be felt much intrest in Irelands 
which he had frequently visited, and rejoiced in the 
results of recent legislation for that country. He 
was grateful. to Almighty God for the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, and considered that the 
bill relating to the land question was of equal im- 
portance. 

The Rev. Putit1pCo.porne, of Norwich, pro a 
third resolution, which set forth the duty of more 
fervent prayer for the evangelisation of the sister 
country. He rejoiced to hear that their chaicman 
had been travelling in Ireland, and considered that 
it would be a thing if the churches would 
„ liberate,” as the Friends term it, some of their 
best preachers, members of Parliament, and others, 
for two, three, four, five, or six mon and give 
them the opportunity of es Irish people 
all that they tell the people of this country about 
the love of Christ and the power of the Gospel. 

The Rev. Morntey Wricut seconded the re- 
solution. He endorsed the recommendation of Mr. 
Colborne as tothe desirability of visits to Ireland 
by ministers and eminent laymen. Many such do 
visit Ireland every year, but very few of them, 
comparatively, take their mission districts in their 
route.. Their oldest missionary was labouring in a 
locality which lay on the most pleasant route to the 
Giant’s Causeway, for thirty-four years, with 
scarcely an intermission, and assistance from a 
ministerial brother would be valued by him. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. H. WILSON proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was seconded by Mr. 
SCRUTTON, unanimously adopted, and cordially 
acknow ; 


THE TURKISH MISSIONS AID SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society took place on 
Friday, ) May 10, at Exeter Hall, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presiding. On the platform were Dr. Holt 
Yates, the Revs. J. H. Titcomb, Dr. Leitch, Dr. 

ng of New York, C. J. Evans, H. Jones, &c. 
The proceedings having been opened by the Rev. J. 
H. MB with prayer, 

The SEcRETARY (the Rev. H. Jones) read the 
report, which commenced by stating that the pro- 
gress of the missions aided by the society was most 
satisfactory, aud that there was a increase in 
the funds, the receipts being nearly 2,000/. in ad- 
vance of those of the previous year, amounting to 
4,500/. The bulk of this amount had been expended 
either in grants to the various missions or for spe- 
cial objects connected therewith, in accordance 
with the will of the donors. No less than twenty- 
one different agencies for the spread of the Gospel 
in Turkey and Persia had been aided during the 
year, and that such aid was highly appreciated was 
evident from a report of the American Board, in 
which it was spoken of as ‘‘a delightful bond of 
union between American and English Christians.” 
As it would be impossible to give details of all the 
operations, the committee deemed it best to confine 
themselves to an outline of one mission—the Har- 
poot Mission of Eastern Turkey—especially as it 
might be said to be the model mission of the whole 
field as regarded its missionary policy of self- 
supporting institutions, which had proved so suc- 
cessful. 

There are now, as the fruits of this mission, forty 

tors and preachers, thirty-five male teachers, twenty- 
ve female teachers, and other helpers, including six 


— 


Bible-women, to the number of forty-five, making the 
total of native labourers 145. Of these sixteen pasto 
and preachers and twenty-one teachers are sup 
by the people, fifty-four labourers are in part supported 
by the people, and fifty-four are st ed by the Ame- 
rican Boa The number of churches is twenty; the 
number of members received was in 1871 seventy-four ; 
and the total number of members is 897. As regards 
— — of ane labour, the er of cities 
and towns oocupi seventy-seven, pens 
1 The number of mission stations in 
oordistan founded by the Harpoot Missionary Society, 
and supported entirely by the native churches, is three, 
The expenditure of the last year for native agency 
common schools, and chapel buildings was 2, O08. of 
which 1,064/. was paid by the board, and the remainder, 
1,084/., by the people. The whole number of common 
schools was eighty-three, of which twenty-one were 
wholly, und thirty partly, supported by the people; 
while the remaining thirty-two were supported by the 
board. The number of boys in the common schools 
was 1,561, the number of girls, 770; the number of 
adults taught by little teachers,” 653 ; the number of 
students in the theological school, twelve; in the female 
board school, thirty-six; and in the normal school, 
thirty ; the whole number under instruction being 3,062, 
The little teachers mentioned above go about, it 
was stated, after schoo) hours, giving lessons to adults, . 
for which they receive a very small remuneration; and 
the secretary remarked incidentally that all the natives 
connected with the different agencies are now acting as 
missionaries to their countrymen, male and female, in 
23 with the original plan of the American 


The committee went on to give from a report of 
Hajop Matteosian (the head man of the Protestant 
community in Turkey) a view of the whole Ar- 
menian field. 
This report stated that the present number of regis- 
tered Protestants is 23,000 souls, including almost 
every nationality in the empire, but mostly Armenians 
connected with the missions of the American Board, 
and living chiefly within the boundaries of the river 
Tigris on the east, Aleppo on the south, a line drawn 
from Tarsus to the Black Sea on the west, with the 
rovince of Bythynia, the city of Constantinople, and 
— and its vicinity. This territory was divided 
the missionaries into thirteen different stations, 
r occupied by three ordained 
who rr 
district. In these districts were about 150 wre omy >, 
5 by native 122 and ora naligious 
ifferent places in em evange us ser- 
vices are held every Seed in the of the 
country. One out of sixty of the ‘adults of the Pro- 
testant community had e either to Burope or to 
America for the purpose of education or acqui some 
useful trade at their own a exponse, the full 
benefits of - had yet to we * W 
ysicians, of good tation. o fact ty- 
of the adults in the communit 
could read spoke greatly in favour of its mem- 
tteosian concluding his 
satisfaction the strictly sobor 
the people, observing that the use of 
drinks and habjtual drunkenness were seldom met with 
and he added that everywhere there was a great im 
provement in domestic relations as compared with the 
condition of families before they became Protestants. 
The committee referred with grief to the terrible 
ities connected with the Persian famine and 
the recent earthquake at and near Antioch. The 
„Persian Famine Relief Fund,” of which the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird was the hon. treasurer, and which 
amounted to upwards of 17,000/., had been the 
means of saving many thousands from 
and measures were now being taken for the forma- 
tion of a committee and the collection of funds for 
the relief of the sufferers at Antioch, the last 
accounts being most di ing, and leading to the 


f 


belief that at least one-tenth of the whole ro 
tion of Antioch and the neighbourhood had perished 
in that fearful catastrophe. 


The Rev. Dr. Larrcu moved the first resolution, 


office. 
3 ing recently di his special atten- 
tion to the constitution and working of society, 
he had risen from the examination with a strong 
feeling of admiration for the society under all its 
aspects. He believed that at every one of the 
— stations — we now to be found a 
m ‘missionary, and suc 
access to the hearts of the people which was denied 
to all others. As regarded the success which had 
attended the work, it appeared that thousands of 
homes had already been ay, by the Gospel, 
and that the old enian Church been greatly 
benefited. It was most gratifying to find that the 
Sultan, acting in accordance with the principles of 
the Hatti-Humayoun, now employed some native 
Christian servants in his palace. That reminded 
them of primitive times ; and might those servants 
rove, like the handmaid of Naaman the Syrian, 3 
lessing to their Master. (Cheors.) Another in- 
teresting fact was that thirty-five out of sixty-five 
churches were already self-supporting. (Cheers, ) 
Dr. Hour Yares, in seconding the resolution, re- 
ferred to the recent earthquake in their neighbour- 
hood of Antioch, and read 2 of letters which 
he had recently received trom Mr. Reed, the mis- 
sionary agent in a district in that part of Turkey, 
showing the terrible loss of life and suffering on the 
part of men, women, and children, and destruction 
vf property which it had caused. A sort of happy 
— devoted to the cultivation of silk, in 
vicinity of Soleueia, had been reduced to a state of 
complete ruin. Three hundred Greeks and fif 
children assembled at church were nearly all ki 
and Mr. Reed and his family escaped with great 


obtained an 
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servations on the im ce of missionary work in 
the colonies, and of aiding the le there to organise 
Christian churches, it being desirable that there be 
an active Christian influence at work in the be- 

* of society in these regions. They must 
avoid the temptation to colonise only for commercial 
purposes, and to neglect looking after the higher 
elements of life. It was most desirable that the 
colonies should from the first be taught the duty, 
up to the limit of their ability, to provide from 

eir own resources for the means an ies of 
Christian worship and teaching. But Christian men 


at home were bound to consider how limited in 
many cases this ability is. In Bush territory, and 
other thinly led districts, in new and uncon- 
solidated settlements, in gold and diamond fields, 
— — towns as yet without any settled social 
er, where no fixed ties of * or even 
neighbourhood had been formed, to leave the 
people to themselves in the matter of providing for 
religious services was to abandon them to a state of 
— destitution, and to leave them the prey of 
venturers who would 1 religion to 
ends. The committee have alwa on the 
principle of withdrawing their aid from churches 
wherever self- support became possible. The 
self · ou ing churches of Australia, New 
Zalan, Boule Africa, and the self-support- 
P 
ve y gone beyon 
other denominations, if the Baptists be excepted, 
upon the whole with advantage to the churches and 
the cause of colonial Christianity, but not without 
individual cases of hardship and injury. The report 
then states that it is difficult to obtain means for 
carrying on the society’s operations, and that it is 
not uncommon for pastors and leading members of 
the churches at home, instead of helping them in 
their good work, discouraging enthusiasm and libe- 
rality on behalf of the society, on the ground that 
the colonies should provide for themselves. The 
committee then give details of the operations of their 
ts in their respective fields of labour, and say 
they have been rendering good service to the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. e work embraces the 
Thames Gold Fields in the province of Auckland 
(New Zealand), where Mr. Butland is located, the 
tions in the Bush of Queensland, where Mr. 
enkins and Mr. Gammie are labouring ; in Western 
Australia and at Halifax (Nova Scotia), St. John’s 
Newfoundland), and Natal. When referring to the 
missions in Queensland, the report states 
missionary operations there have received a severe 
check by the death of Mr. Schofield. 4. — as he 
was out on a missionary tour, while 
a foe allan from this hense, he was thrown Peu hi 
horse, and received injuries which in a few days 
— 1 — his — y es oven who wasa young 
man „ was peculiarly 
qualified for. work of a 3 It also 
gives specimens of the kind of life led by a mis- 
sionary in this colony when amongst the diggers. 
The committee voted 500“. for last year towards 
the funds of the Canada i Missionary 
Society, and the report explains the principle on 
which it was granted, and the steps taken to pre- 
vent mye | being spent — 4 unfruitful and unpro- 
mising un e whole question of the 
aid to Canada is at present undér consideration, and 
the commit 2 that — Fy» — 0 
soci in to subsidise Con ti 
churches in the colonies for any — tanta 
of years together, where there is no near of 
their becoming self-supporting, and where religious 
ordinances are provided by other evangelical deno- 
minations. In alluding to the missionary opera- 
tions carried on in the colony of Victoria, the 
report ex a belief that the society will 
be soon relieved of all expense of missions in that 
colony by the local Co tional Union. The 
whole number of churches aided by the 
society is about forty. In addition to this it sub- 
sidises the college at Montreal. They could believe 
that they can by this means better provide a 
mini for Canada than by sending ministers 
from Bagland, except for the most prominent 
— 1 In conclusion, the report stated that the 
of the society are now in a state which will 
necessitate a withdrawal from some of their works 
if they are not successful in their attempts to in- 
crease their income. 

Mr. Spicer then made the financial statement. 
The income, including a balance of 332/. 7s. 1d. 
from last year, appeared to be 290/. 19s. 6d., and 
the expenditure was stated to be 4,044/. 4s. 10.., 
leaving the balance due tothe treasurcr 1, 1431. 58. 2d. 
Mr. Spicer said they were continually praying to 
the Lord, Thy kingdom come,” and here they 
found that when the committee were endeavouri 
to di their duty they were left with a defi- 
— of ea He 1 = it Pete —.— 
to e application to all their friends and congre- 
gations for increased funds, and he hoped that the 

would correspond with the society’s 
requirements. He appealed for a larger amount of 
annual subscriptions, and said he thought it was a 
shame that these last year only realised 486“. 

The Rev. A. Rowianp, LL. B., of Frome, moved 
the adoption of the report, and the appointment of 
the committee for the ensuing year. That there 
was to be a new heaven and a new earth, where 
righteousness should reign, he firmly believed, and 
there seemed nothing more likely to accomplish this 
result than the influence of the English-speaking 
nations. (Applause.) It was not without a pur- 

. that — erica vend colonies were 1. en 

e er ition which they possess ay. 
The United States already stood foremost amongst 
the, Christian nations of the world; and they knew 
that this was no result of chance. If Canada and 
Australia are to be hereafter to the world what the 
United States were, they must be true to their 
principles. These colonies unquestionably demand 
their aid ; and the more they would influence their 
condition, morally, politically, and spiritually, the 
more would we extend it to them; for they were 
the 2 rs of new nations. ers —— — 
rapi orming there to be sceptical, worldly, care- 
— social restraint, and indifferent to the laws 


of God? If so, let Christians leave them to them- 


selves, and they would drift, silently but surely, 
into it all. But, God helping them, it should not 
be so; they should be true to their principles. 
Another consideration which was that the colonies 
affords special facilities for the establishment and 
future development of free churches. This may 
seem to some of less importance, but it was not yet 
not without its influence upon some of them who 
loves free spiritual worship and the principles of 
religious liberty, and of religious equality. (Cheers. ) 
em ee vega was the natural outgrowth of 
family religion—a growth rather than an organi- 
sation ; and it certainly had as its root that home 
religion for which Puritans contended so loyally, 
— which Ritualism, with its consecrated 
p and pretentious priesthood, was struggling 
in a death pple, as if it felt by instinct 
that either home religion must be destroyed, 
or that home religion will be its destroyer, 
and God grant that it might be so! (Applause.) 
When he read in the report of the adventures of 
their missionaries in the bush he could not help 
3 them as strangely unlike gentlemen 
had met in a ef Frome— full. fledged 
Ritualistic curates, who, without much millinery, 
and unless in certain buildings, could do nothing. 
(Laughter and applause.) Only imagine one of 
these Frome bundles of vestments carried off at full 
gallop through a scrubby country on a runaway 
orse—(roars of laughter)—or floating on an 
extemporised oracle across a river torrent. How 
aghast would he be ; and his — would not 
be lessened when he was told ¢ t he could only 
officiate in a lock-up kindly lent for the occasion, - 
or in a theatre offered by the actors who obligingly 
constituted themselves into a choir ; or benecth a 
well-worn tarpaulin stretched over the dray of a 
cattle-drover. He did not think that from such a 
man they would get the manly and faithful reports 
they obtained from their representatives. (Hear, 
and cheers.) 

The Rev. Henry Stuor, of Stamford-hill Church, 
in secondi the resolution, said that it had 
been intended that he should have left for 
the colonial field about twelve months ago, but 
that in the providence of God other work was 
assigned to him. He confessed that his tastes lay a 
good « deal in the direction of the romantic. He pre- 
erred a bold craig to a polished column—an old 

ed oak toone of the London lime-trees, with their 
eads off, worked and carved after man’s device. 
(Applause.) When he left college he had a t 
taste for colonial work, and he tried Yorkshire. 
(Loud laughter.) It was a practical idea of his to 
find a place of his own, and not build upon another 
man’s foundation, as the Scripture saith; but he 
found that all the poetry e rated in the process. 
It was, however, a practical and energetic work. 
There was a colony of able-bodied men, who had 
emigrated to the spot attracted by the prices which 
were offered for the labourer. There was no chapel, 
but a miserable room, with people overhead, who 
were chopping sticks when they were singing. 
Here was just a mission in which one was thrown 
completely on his own resources, or rather God’s. 
He confessed that was the very best he ever had in 
his life. He never knew what were the promises of 
God until he was placed in circumstances like 
these. In reading the report, he was struck with 
this fact, that in those contributions that we are 
making to help the colonial churches they were 
5 paying the cost of a good deal of their own 
igotry and sectarianism. The report says that 
frequently churches were riven asunder through 
the fact that men of different ecclesiastical pre- 
dilections went to form them. As soon as there 
was a schism, a new denominational church must 
be started by some brother who deemed himself 
infallible concerning the colour and shape of the 
husk of things, and thus colonial villages became 
the scenes of st ing weaklings instead of a 
strong, united, useful church. (Cheers.) In many 
cases golden crutches had been sent out by this 
society to help the lame. That was just a repeti- 
tion of a good deal of the seed which they had been 
sowing, and their forefathers before them. By-and- 
by that state of things must pass away. At present 
they were just paying for the miserable littlenesses 
which were 80 1 here, there, and every- 
where. In helping on this work they were 
doi something to strengthen the bonds by 
which they bound those children of Old England 
to their great mother. (Cheers. ) 

G. P. Cuark, Esq. (Canada), supported the re- 
solution in some brief observations, in the courte of 
which he referred to some of the work that was 
being done in the Dominion. 

The Rev. THomas Jones then addressed the 
1 a long and fervid speech, in the course 
of which he said that the Church of Christ had a 
huge mill to turn for its own sake, and she had a 
great channel of wealth ; and when she gave to any 
cause, it was only raising the fi te, and letting 
a little streamlet through from the ‘‘more than 
enough.” He wanted them to do more than that 
—to make a —_ sacrifice, something that would 
make their table a little poorer, a bottle of wine 
less in a month, something that would cause them 
to wear their coat a little more threadbare ; their 
wives and daughters to be more cautions how they 
dress; to furnish their houses less for appearance 
than utility. When they stand in the judgment- 
day, and remember how foolish these vanities had 
been, they would be ashamed to look in the Judge’s 
face. Let them make sacrifices for God. But when 
would this be done? Enthusiasm !—when they 
had that. The God who inspired Christianity at 
| first, must inspire it still, or it would die out. 
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Cheers.) That enthusiasm would bring money. 

e longed for the time when young men would 
come from college with something of the burning 
enthusiasm of St. Paul himself. They want men 
with stronger faith. Intellectually they were 
making g great por Their . men were well 
read, red, enlightened; they were gentlemen 
—on the side of the intelligent they had been ad- 
mirably developed ; but on the side of the spirit 
were they as strong as they were intellectually ? 
They wanted something more of daring, and lacked 
the chivalry of faith and the romance of Christian 
love. Often it struck him that the virtues chiefly 
cultivated were prudence and caution. They needed 
for their work men like Paul bound in the spirit, 
willing to be carried anywhere, everywhere, will- 
ing, if need be, to lay the head on the block for the 
wy cheng 4 preached. One of the representatives 
of ce in the first revolution wrote to a general. 
„Send me six hundred men that know how to die.“ 
He would say to England, send 600 men, 6,000 
men, willing to be sacrificed for Christ, to be- 
come helpless for Christ, and to die if need be. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Jones concluded by proposing the 
following resolution :— 

That the rapid increase of the population in the British 


colonies, with the multiplying settlements in new ons, and 
the inability of the inhabitants to provide for their own 


— wants in the early period of the colonial life, neces- 
the continuance of the work of the Colonial Missionary 
Society, and it is a call to all lovers of free vital Christianit 
to provide means by which this work may be carried on — 


Mr. F. ALLPort, in seconding the resolution, 
said that this society did not build chapels for the 
colonists, but helped them in — their own 
chapels, — as a parent should help his children 
in furnishing a home at their first start in life. He 
urged those who felt the value of Christianity, in 
connection with Co tional principles, to use 
their best efforts for its extension in the form which 
most commended itself to their judgment, and, with 
this end, to give a hearty support to the efforts of 
this society. 

The resolution was adopted, and the meeting was 
brou 2 a close by the chairman pronouncing the 

iction. 


Taz Youne Mey’s Curistian Association. — 
The annual early morning breakfast of the mem- 
bers and friends of the association took place on 
Tuesday morning at the Central Rooms, 165, 
aan Ry six o'clock the large room war 
Well filled. The meeting adjourned to the Lecture 

and was there presided over by Mr. J. D. 
Allcroft, who, with other heads of large houses in 
the City, has ever taken a warm interest in the 
work of the association. There were also present 
the Revs. G. K. Flindt, R. Dinwiddie, and W. 
Knowles ; Mr. W. E. Shi the secretary, Mr. 
George Williams, and other gentlemen. Alter 
singing and prayer the chairman said that the 
association had in existence for thirty years, 
and having been begun under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, had been carried on ever since hy the 
help of the same Spirit. It was a root with a 
great many branches, and he hoped that the root 
wauld always remain sound, and then the would 
not be much fear but that the bran would 
continue to bring forth good fruit. then 
alluded to the many seductive influences by which 
young men are surrounded in the metropolis, and 
m the midst of such influences Young Men’s 
Christian Associations were like salt of the earth 
preserving its members from evil. The chairman 
also 8 that there were representatives present 
from America and Australia who were most 
heartily welcome, as they were met together in one 

ood, simple, and earnest brotherhood actuated by 
the common wish to do good to those around them. 
The Rev. G. K. Flindt, of St. Matthew's, Den- 
mark-hill, then addressed the meeting, founding 
his remarks = Acts xi. 23. The Rev. Mr. 
Knowles, a esleyan missio , followed on 
„Growth in Grace.” The Rev. R. Dinwiddie, of 
Camden Presbyterian church, dwelt upon the 
advan of the association to young men 
deprived, at a critical of the comforts and 
influence of home. Mr. Dewar, president of the 
Greek Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Athens, offered a few remarks, and the Rev. Henry 
Bowker thought that there was iu the present da 

too little reading of the Bible, and too muc 

reading about the Bible. Mr. George Head, an old 


member of the association, moved a vote of thanks | 


to the chairman, which was seconded by Mr. 
George Williams, of St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 
carried unanimously. The interesting proceedings 
were brought to a close with the benediction. 

Irish Cnunen MiIssions TO THE ROMAN 
CaTHo.ics.—The twenty-third anniversary of this 
society was celebrated on Tuesday, the 7th inst., at 
St. James’s Hall; the Hon. F. Maude, R. N., in 
the chair. After devotional exercises, the chairman 
gave an outline of the report. The committee ex- 
press their belief that there had been a very solemn 
and impressive work during the year, resulting in 
many conversions, more especially in connection 
with the operations in Dublin, where not only many 
of the humbler, but also some of the higher educated 
classes, had received light through the instrumen- 
tality of the missions. In the provinces as in 
Dublin, the operations of the society had been 
actively carried on, and the reports of the several 
missionaries told Of earnest effort, progress, and 
many indications of the Divine blessing. The 

ers, as a rule, have gone in and out among the 
people with increased acceptance. In the schools 
there were 2,955 children, and the income from all 


h 
of Romanism, moved the 


strongly cond 
adoption of the He ventured to say that 
disestablishment had proved ‘‘a ous remedy,” 


vate than to heal 


ment as the t act of spoliation ever known, 
and he believed the Roman Catholica regarded it as 
a complete humbug. The Rev. Achilles Daunt, in 
moving the second resolution, said that though dis- 
establishment was an act of the grossegt injustice, 
he believed it would turn out eventually for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Thus in their synod the 
lay element held a prominent position, and was pro- 
ducing a beneficial change. A Roman Catholic 
gentlemen of influence and wealth had told him 
that they should never be satisfied till they got that 
element in their own Church. He hag a letter 
from a friend who told him that he would never 
again offer the sacrifice of the mass, that there was 
great uneasiness among his order, and that he 
looked for a secession from the Church of Rome. 
(Cheers.) He had also a communication from an 
eminent Nonconformist minister, telling him that 
such was his impression with to the whole- 
some state of things in the Irish Church, that he 
had resolved, at great uniary sacrifice, to leave 
his present position and to accept a curacy in the 
Irish Church. (Cheers.) After addresses from the 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
McCarthy, rector of St. Werburg, Dublin, and 
superintendent of the Dublin missions, the proceed- 
ings were brought to a close in the usual manner. 


Correspondence. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—GREEN WICH 
ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 


Dear Sin, —I an somewhat surprised to see the 
Nonconformist silent on the subject of the) election 
of a member of the London School Board for the division 
of Greenwich. It is quite true there is a difference 
of opinion amoug Nonconformists upon the question of 
the Bible being read in the board schools, but I pre- 
sume there is no difference of opinion among them about 
the paying of fees to denominational schools out of the 
rates, Dr. Bennett recently retired from his candida- 
ture for Greenwich on the ground that if he persevered 
it would perhaps result in the election of Mr. Soames, 
an advocate for the payment of fees to denominational 
schools; which, in the present balance of forces 
at the London School Board, would make a difference 
of two votes, and in the event of a contest which 
is only postponed, would perhaps be the means of fas- 
tening upon the ratepayers that obnoxious policy for a 
long tims to come. Dr. Bennett's supporters have 
recently given their achesion to Mr. Henry Gover, 
who holds a decided opinion that not a farthing 
from the rates should be paid to any denomi- 
national school, if it is in his power to pro- 
vent it. He is also a Nonconformist, and the 
son of a Nonconformist (the late Mr. William 
Gover), who was well known for half a century in con- 
nection gyith the Sunday School Union, and he is ro. 
ceiving very generally the support of the Nonconformists 
in the district. As a practical Sunday-school teacher, 
having had about twenty years’ experience in that work, 
including latterly the superintendence of the important 
Tanner 's-hill Sunday-school, Deptford, a part where such 
schools were most urgently needed—as, furthermore, 
an earnest, energetic man of business, known in the 
Corporation of the City of London asa terse, ready, 
vigorous debater, he would certainly be an acquisition 
of strength at the London Board. I heartily wish that 
Mr. Gover went a step further, and adopted what I 
think to be the only safo position for Nonconformists— 
viz, that Government has nothing to do with the 
teaching of religion either to old or young; but as 
between Mr. Soames and Mr. Gover I should think 
that no earnest Nonconformist could hesitate to 
support the latter. It is very desirable, therefore, 
that the undenominational vote should not be divided, 
and as the only candidates in the field are Gover and 
Soames, that the former should receive the cordial 
adhesion of all who are opposed to the payment of fees 
to denominational schools. Nor should this adhesion 
be a mere mental conclusion, It should take the form 
of vigorous action. Nothing could be more fatal than 
apathy on the day of election ; but if Mr. Gover receives 


with his views, his success I take to be cortaiu. 
J am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
F. J. HARTLEY. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION—SUGGESTED 
COMPROMISE, 


92284 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin,—Mr. T. G. Crippen, in his recent letter on the 


tive specimen of that inconsistency into which all who 
attempt to hold by Nonconformist principles, and at 
the same time advocate religious teaching in State- 
supported schools, must inevitably fall. Mr. Crippen 
writes avowedly to suggest the best compromise— 
that which will seoure for us (Nonconformists) 
the greatest advantages.” At the outset of his letter 
he says :—‘‘ We aro agreed that State funds should 
not be used to promote religious teaching.” This is 
the prineiple, in maintaining which, in the abstract, we 
are all agreed. What is the proposed compromise, 
then! “No religious teaching to be allowed except 
the imculcation of morality, and . . . the reading and 
explaining of the Bible! Nor should any religious 
observance be allowed, except a hymn or prayer!” 
Mr. Crippen is, I presume, a Congregationalist. As 
such, the Bible is his religious creed, and his proposed 
compromise, ‘“‘which will secure for us the greatest 
advantages, is that his creed should be taught, and 
no other. The coolness of this proposition suggests 
that its publication should have been delayed till the 
dog-days. I believe it is a fact that cold and heat, 
beyond a certain degree, produce on certain bodies the 
same effect. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that 
one is conscious of a feeling of burning shame on read- 
ing that suggestion. After reading this, one has no 
right to wonder that Mr. Crippen should advance 
the in itself most wonderful statement, that the 
reading and explaining of the Bible is not 
really religious teaching, but imparting material 
out of which religion is to be developed.” What a pity 
that Mr. Crippen did not put Mr. Forster in posses- 
sion of this phrase when he introduced the Education 
Bill! Mounted on such a nimble steed might he have 
really cantered over the religious difficulty Again, Mr. 
Crippen coolly assumes that to prevent the Government 
from providing religious instruction for the young is 
the same thing to make it impossible for them to 
receive such instruction. He is not singular in this. 
Witness the speeches delivered by certain dignitaries 
at the Bible Society meeting, and also at the Congrega. 
tional Union, where such sentiments were as much out 
of place. Such conduct causes one to fear that seal for 
the religious education of the young has injured, not 
only the logical but also the moral faculties of some 
people. For if it were possible to compel these gentle - 
men to give a categorical answer to the question Should 
the State succeed in imparting a certain amount of 
education of a purely secular kind to the whole of our 
juvenile population, would this diminish by one iota the 
facilities to their rehgious education which might other- 
wise exist would they not be compelled to answer— 
No, but quite the reverse? I am amazed when I hear 
men, many of whom have purchased to themselves, or 
otherwise have obtained good degrees, declare that for 
the State to exclude the Bible from the schools which it 
supports is the same thing as to forbid its use in the 
instruction of the young. The demand of the League 
and the Manchester Conference is simply that the State 
do not pay for or provide this instruction, not that it 
should hinder others from doing so—s distinction this 
which one would think not very difficult to understand. 
Mr. Crippen may say what he thinks, but I hold that 
this position involves no compromise of Nouoonformist 
principles, neither does acquiescence in State education 
involve any such inconsistency. 
Yours respectfully 


Bermondsey. JOHN SINCLAIR. 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 


Dran Sin, —In your article in last week's paper, 
headed Bible and School,” you express the belief 
“that the Manchester Conference represented the oon- 
viction of an overwhelming majority of English Noncon- 
formists,"’ and referring to the same gathering, you 
spenk of the really representative men in Man 
chester.” 

Bradford is well known as a stronghold of Noncon- 
formity, and its Independent churches are among the 
most prominent in the north of England ; it may not, 
therefore, be an unfair test ef the representative 
character of the Manchester Conference to ascertain 
how far the principal Independent congregations in 
Bradford were there represented. Every one who knows 
anything of Iudependency in Bradford is aware that the 
congregations worshipping at Horton-lane, Salem and 
College Chapels, are the oldest and most influential of 
that order in the town and neighbourhood. Yet neither 
the church nor congregation at Horton-lane or Collego 
Chapel sent any representative to Manchester, and the 
representation from Salem was of such a character as 
not to carry with it the weight which may be attached 


active and energetic support from the party who agree : by notice from the pulpit at Salem, at which meeting 


che pastor and only three others attended. The ques- 


to it by those who are unaware how the delegates were 
appointed, 

A meeting of the congregation for the special purpose 
of appointing delegates to the conference was convened 


tion of what was to be done was shortly discussed, and 


the opinion was expressed that the congregation oi 
dently did not wish to be represented at the conference, 


or they would have attended in greater numbers ; it 
was, at any rate, evident that nothing could then be 
done, and the meeting separated. 

Some time afterwards it was stated that four or five 
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going to Manchester as representatives 
on inquiry being made by whom they had 


tppoltited, it wis that; at a meeting of 
. ve the aber- 


of the congregation, the Was intro. 
without any previous notice, and the delegates 
appointed; they accordingly went to Man- 
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I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
JOHN HENRY WADE. 
Bradford, May 20, 1872. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
Siw Yon conrtPriox. 

Last fall, the Reformers had everything their 
own way in the Empire State. It was 4 tints of 
jubilation, when everybody was ready to say that 
Republican institutions had triumphed in the day of 
trial. The ring which had ruled and robbed 


autumn elections three score and ten 
the leading citizens of New York had banded 

ves to secure pure government 
just laws the people. The ‘‘ Committee of 

became famous. They nominated sena- 
tors and assemblymen, aud the pevple honoured 
them as the leaders of the greatest reformation the 


orm 
address just issued by the committee, and signed by 
Wm. F. arene chairman, and Simon Stern, 
A say :— 


22 
helming 
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together 
hie ev of the Hu 


ait 
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The 
fellow 
you | purp: a prompt 
W, e y to the Gross abe tule which 
New York * was labouring cleaning out the 
ire 2 office-holders, who were preying 
ite vi and reorgavising 22 on 
w ould secure to its citizens the sub- 


t, has now reached the 
hundred allotted to it for the 
a single measure for our per- 

and oarry out a contpre ve 
of reform, which we ted 
588 mutilsiad in u) l 2e 
as te n ta autho 
ouses of ern 
reconcile the wide differences that exist 
them upon it. Iu the meantime no other 
scheme of government has bee proposed in 


ah 
self 
of 


- 


charter 

us it has the 
of t 
wer of those who 


ou, ‘ 
tion of 2 viction that 
the principal obstruction to your cause of reform pro- 
8 from the great body of the present office-holders, 

ho are determined at all hazards to hold on to their 
1 and power, and from interested politicians of 


supporting and retaining them and in keeping things as 
they are. The vast 1 in their — s is bein 
bany to defeat your j 


In November no words were strong enough to 
convey the eulogies of the Republican press on the 
Committee of Seventy. Now, if they are praised 
at all, they are too often damned with faint 


praise.” Have the committee been too earnest for 
purity and reform? Have they sought to do their 
work only too thoroughly ? It would certainly seem 
as if the hydra- headed monster of corruption had 
only beet ‘' ssotehed,” arid not killed. 

Let us now see what the Bar Assogiation of New 
York have to say about the two notoriotis judges, 
Barnard and Cardozo. The Judiciary Committee 
of the association reported.a few days ago on the 
investigation which has lately taken place regard- 
ing these judges. The following extracts tell their 


own story :— 
A punisbed for honest mistak 
but rope that he estages punishment 


o proportion 
he d be held liable to impeachttiont. And if he 
steps aside from the established usage of the Coutts, or 
upon ex parte statements ne referees, or does for 
one y what he would not do for another, inferences 
must inevitably be drawn that justice is not administered, 
and —— in those cases is judicial corruption. 
The investigation compels the finding of such corruption, 
and in spite of the rules and restrictions with which the 
lav was conducted, their case had gone further 
than they expected. They did not hope to be able to 
@stablish pecuniary corruption, but they had traced 
home presents recelved from successful |i ts and 
— ae favourites, and had in that wa 
F oe. The power to issue inju 

roferees atid rvceivérs, make allowances, Ko., has 
enriched favourites eas of the done to 
other parties. As illustrations of the tion of 
justice by Judges Barnard and Cardoso, the following 
cases were given :—A plaintiff with a judgment un- 
satisfied asked for an injunction restraining the debtor 
from payt the debt to the defendant, and an order 
we ing him to pay the amount to the plaintiff. 

was denied, but an order was made commanding 
the debtor to the money over forthwith to a 
ddge’s on pein of imprisonment—two 
offences committed in one order by Judge 
Barnard. Atiotlief ce that famous one of James 


Jun. t of the Union Paeific Railroad and 
the Cedis Mobulier, which caused a loss of 5,000,000 dols. 


„ appoint 


to the 2 and about the terror which the order 
created Ju arnard made his boasts in bar-rooms of 
this city. o famous Black Friday case was another, 


wherein Barnard compelled the Bank of New York, 
then insolvent, to pay all of its assets, amounting to 
200008897 the brokers of Fisk, Gould and Co., 
and l . ole to a receiver of his own appointment, 
leaving the other cfed without a ceut. The justifi- 
cation set up for this 19 the plaintiffs and 
the bank officers consented to But the bank officers 
say that the consent was from them, and that the 
bank suffered a loss of between two hundred and three 
hundred thousand dollars within forty days, The suit 
of the stockholders of Erie against Fisk and 
Gould, in which John H. Coleman was appointed re- 
ceivet, if another case cited. Within one hour after 
after thig suit was discontinued, one Robinson, keeper 
of tlie 9 © y's cattle-yards in Jersey, was 
ted receiver in return for a loan of 3,000 dols., 
which he Fre to Judge Barnard in a cheque of Jay 
Gould, and which Barnard gave to Coleman for some 
land speculation. Judge Barnard also appointed a 
manager for a railroad 800 miles long, and running 
three Western States, and the result was a 
loss of 2,000,000 dols., from which the road has never 
recovered, case was that of the Mercantile 
Insurance Company 
had lost 


Moneys drawn from bank by Nathan were — 
Ca , 


The Albany Journal in a leader says: The re- 
port of the Committee of the Bar Association does 
not exhibit the full strength of the naked evidence 
against the corrupt judges before. the Jwliciary 
Committee.” The Journal adds 


The notorious facts nt to evory observer | 
before the investigation n were sufficient to bran 
these debauched ministers of injustice. It was well 
known that or had their own 1X2 referces, or 
„ gratees,” to whom they sent al every case before 
them. It was well understood that no litigant had an 
show in their courts unless he employed certain counse 
who had a special footing with them. In many cases 
the law was plainly shamefully perverted in the 
interest of bad men and corrupt combinations, Not 
only the forms but the substance was defied, and the 
power of the judiciary so scandalously abused that 
Tas specie proof efidoced 1s the Suvestige 

0 o u n the inv tion pre- 
sents all this in the most tangible and conclusive 1— 
Judge Barnard is shown to have ordered, at the request 
of a friend, the N of a debt under ty of 
imprisonment, which had never been judicially deter- 

ined. Ho is shown to have issued an order on the 
application of James Fisk, jun., under which the safe of 
A was broken open with burglar's tools and 
five millions of securities abstracted and Jost to the 
company, the judge himself shamelessly vauuting his 
ce in a public bar-room. It is shown that, on 
a petty suit, he aided a conspiracy to sink the value of 
a railway worth over thirty millions, and, placing the 
road in the hands of a tool giving a bond of only two 
hundred and fifty dollars, caused a sacrifice of. two 
millions, It is shown that ten millions of English stock 
in the Erio road wore placed in the hands of a receiver 
who first sent him three thousand dollars, and that the 
men thus assisted in their schemes had presented him 
with u costly set of furniture. It is shown that at the 
1 of a personal friend he compelled tho receiver of 
a theatre to lease it at a direct loss of over twenty-five 
thousand do * 

The case of Judge Cardozo is not less plain. The 
presumption of direct venality is, perhaps, even more 
clearly established. Out of over 500 references made by 
him, more than 300 went to his nephew, and during the 


* "hel 


> ae 3 


established 


* 


same time this nephew paid him over 30,000 dollars for 
which no equivalent is shown. We have heretofore 
* ted the figures and the remarkable coincidences 
this case. Cardozo furnished orders for receivers in 
blank, and they were filled out by the parties them- 
selves who were selected as receivers. He appointed a 
receiver in the case of one great corporation on the 
tion of a party who had for the first time bought 
a few shares two hours before—the sole object being to 
drive the corporation into embarrassment and bank. 
ruptcy. He set free over 300 convicted prisoners without 
a bearing. And these are but samples. 

Judges Barnard and Cardozo are only worse than 
many other judges, recorders, and justices of the 
peace, because they have been foundout. The pre- 
sent system of appointing judges and magistrates is 
radically wrong, and even Mr. Odger must admit 
that everything is not managed better under ‘‘ model 
repttblicanism” than under a model monarchy. 
The longer I stay in America the more I love the 
Americans, and the less I like their Governmental 
system. The whole machinery of Republicanism 
would work well in a Millennium, but it is not 
adapted to a state of man’s existence short of abso- 


lute perfection. 


— 


— 


SEWING SCHOOLS IN PARIS. 


We are requested to insert the following :— 
From the May number of the “ Missing Link.” 


During a short stay in Paris, we visited some of the 
„Sewing Schools” that have been established the last 
few montha, than which no movement can be more im- 
portant, among the lowest and most degraded of the 
population. As yet, We believe, there are but four of 
these ; the two wo saw are in Belleville and La Vilette, 
and „Ax by two ladies, who gave us a few 
particulars of the work, which they carry on together, 
and. to which they are most devoted. In these dis- 
tricts the men who should be the bread providers are 
wanting they have been killed, disabled, or imprisoned 
not unfrequently without fault, haying deen carri 
away in a wave of Communists: the women and 
children remain to starve, without the means of gaining 
a livelihood, and under the frown of the ruling classes, 
who, far from aiding them, = to put difficulties in 
their way. Deeply ignorant and low as they are(some had 
even to be taught to sew), their hearts have opened and re- 
sponded to the power of love. The sewing classes 
are ages like our 1 omg wg the poor 
* ose rom eighty-five to very young 
— N L 
the warm and cheerful room, where work is givem 
to them for which each receives fifty contimes 
(64.) The Scriptures are read, prayer, sing- 
ing, and kindly talk with personal interest, leading to 
visits to many a sick and sad home to which, 
while a little temporal relief is given, the water of 
life is carried. | 

The meeting to which we went one morning, might 
have been in St. Giles —a room filled with about fifty 
women, who welcomed the Eiglish ladies most kindly, 
and seemed interested to hear of sister gatherings 
the other side of the water. Many faces told of famine 
and deep suffe Mdlle de B. said that in their 
first . Hoge three r creatures had fainted 
and fallen apparently lifeless. 478 rubbed and 
revived, and a medical man being being sent for (for 
the ladies did not wish to be responsible to the police) 
told them it was from sheer want. These are not the 
ouly cases where they have rescued some from star- 
va “Their blood seems to have turned into 
water. No one can tell the horrors they have gone 


throug ” 

A great change has come over the r women 
since the first meetings in September last. We noticed 
their clean faces, combed hair, and ane onneing 
At first, said our friend, they came wild, dirty, their 
hair nnkempt ; gradually the kindly influence bas told 
and further, among some a spirit of inquiry and earnest 
seeking has been awakened ; and with simple earnest- 
ness and apparent interest wo can testify did they 
al in the little religious exercises iu which wo 
joi 


It is very touching to find the gratitude evinced by 
these poor women, who have not been pauperised by 
ill-judged charity, as is too often the case among our- 
selves. One.time, at la Vilette, 150 came to tea in 
the nice large room iv this district. Many from 
sickness could not come. Great was their surprise at 
the rece and manner of the entertainment. The 
white tablecloths, the freeness and fulness of the fare, 
the ladies waiting upon them, and their manner 
towards them, elicited remarks which showed the 
kindness was fully appreciated. 

At Belleville and La Vilette respectively there are 
two gt New a week, the attendance being from 
forty to sixty and upwards, You may there find one 
who has been an “artiste dramatique peivtre, " and 
down the social scale till you meet tho poor “ chiffonidre. ” 
The ladies hold other meetings twice a week 
there is a night-school, where some, as many as forty 
former prisoners, with their wives, have come to learn. 
ge oy Big og they are assisted by an evan- 

list. At Vilette it is hoped shortly to add a 

unday mveting for soldiers, who will willingly attend. 


There are many expenses which fall on the self- 
denying workers themselves, for which thoy greatly 
need help, and through us make this appeal to their 
Christian sisters. Above all, they entreat their sympathy 
and earnest continued prayers to Him who alone can 
bless their labours and give the increase. 

One word more. Workers are wanted. 
Englishwomen. ‘They carry moro weicht with them 
than the French, and are especially needed at the 
outset of the work.“ A great door is opened and 
effectual.” ‘‘The harvest is great, and the labourers 
very few.” 


Further information with be gladly given, and 
A received, by Miss Buxton, Champion- 
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Epitome of Mebos. 


The Queen and Court are now at Balmoral. 
There will be State concerts at Buckingham 
Palace on the 5th and 26th of June, and State 
on the 2let of June and the 3rd of July. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of 
the Queen’s family will represent Her Majesty on 
these occasions. 


The King of the Belgians visited the International 
Exhibition on Saturday. On Sunday morning His 
Majesty embarked at Woolwich for his own do- 


minions, after a visit to this country which has ex- 
tended over twen 

The Prinee 
Geneva. 


days. 
Princess of Wales are now at 


Prince Arthur arrived at Liverpool on Saturday 
afternoon, and was enthusiastically received. To-day 
he will commence the series of interesting public 

ts in connection with his visit by opening 
the Setton Park. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was, on Saturday, pre- 
sented with the freedom of the Fishmongers’ Com- 

y, and was afterwards present at a banquet in 
he hall belonging to that body. 1 — were 
made by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Christian, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of York, the Persian Ambassador, &c., 
the royal guest himself proposing the health of the 
Prime Warden of the Company. 
po Ae of Mr. neon cage to + aye is now —＋ 
place immediately after the prorogation o 
Parliament in the autumn. There is some proba- 
bility that the right hon. gentleman will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Bright. 

28,055 persons visited the International Exhibition 
last week. 

University College, the oldest foundation in Ox- 
ford, or indeed in ** — been founded b 
King Alfred in 872 A. D., will celebrate its thousa 
anniversary on June 12. 

Mr. Edward Brooke, citizen and clockmaker, has 
been nominated one of the Sheriffs of London for 
the ensuing year. His colleague will probably be 
Mr. Alderman White, who stands next in rotation 
amongst the City magistrates for the office. 

It is stated that the Associated Master Builders 
of London have, by a majority, resolved to meet 
the threatened withdrawal of the men by a general 
lock-out. It is added that many of the masters 
are in favour of a compromise. 

The Cunard steamer Tripoli, from Liverpool to 
Boston, was wrecked on Friday on the South Rock, 
near Tuskar Rock, off the coast of Waterford. The 
passengers and crew were taken on board several 
sailing vessels and landed at Waterford. This is 
the first serious accident to a Cunard steamer since 
the going ashore of the Africa near St. John’s some 


8 


ears ago. 

Viscount Milton, M.P. for the southern division 
of the West Riding, having left d for the 
benefit of his health, the West Riding Liberal As- 
sociation has resolved to request his lordship not to 


9 his seat. 
ife-selling ia not, after all, a mere myth in the 
minds of our French detractors. A man was 
— at Clerkenwell on Saturday with assaulting 
another, whose wife it was all in evidence 
that he had bought for the modest sum of one 
60 The complainant did not deny having 
received money from the defendant ; and his defence 
was that his wife was a bad woman and the defen- 
dant no better. The magistrate said the conduct 
of all parties was disgraceful, and dismissed the 
gummons. At Exeter a man has sold his wife for 
a much larger sum, viz., 501. 

The cat show at the Crystal Palace has been 
a There were 221 entries. A dog show will 

ow. 


The domestic servants of Dundee met again on 
Thursday evening, and resolved to form an associa- 
tion. e ing objects are to obtain some miti- 

_gation of the burdensome work which now devolves 

upon domestics, with, of course, a higher rate of 
remuneration. A weekly half-holiday, a free 
Sabbath every fortnight,” and three hours at their 
absolute disposal every day,” with ‘‘full and fair 
latitude as to the style of apparel which they may 
think it not improper for them to wear,” are the 
leading features in the programme. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The statistical returns of the marriages contracted 
in Italy in 1869 show a frightful state of ignorance. 
Out of about 205,000 men who married in that 
year, 125,000 could not sign their names to the 


THQUAKE IN IcELAND.—A schooner which 
has arrived at Copenhagen from Iceland reports 
that an earthquake occurred at Husavik, on the 
northern coast of the island, on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th of April. Twenty houses were destroyed, but 
no lives were lost. 

Tae Great Heat Ix AusrRALIA.— An Adelaide 
letter of March 19 says :—‘'The weather is still 
very trying. No such continuous heat has been 
known here for several years, and I believe it is 
much the same throughout the colonies. To make 
matters worse, we are threatened with a scarcity of 
Water.“ 

Tux Swiss Plrniscrrz.—It appears that the re- 
revised Constitution was rejected by the people 
11 257,444 against 252,477, and by the States by 
1 inst 9 votes. In consequence of this vote 
the Swiss Federal Government will propose a new 
vote, having for its object simply to secure unity 


in the military system and uniformity in the higher 
education. 

Tne EARTDUAK E at Antiocu.—The latest 
advices from Antioch (says the Levant Herald of 
the 9th) report the town to be for all practical pur- 
poses entirely destroyed. Shocks of earthquake 
are still felt in the country round about, but they 
are not severe, and the exhumation of the dead 
lying under the ruins is being actively proceeded 
with. About 1,000 bodies have already been 
brought to light, and some 300 s are suffer- 
ing from more or less serious injuries sustained 
during the disaster. Several people were rescued 
from itions in which they had been almost 
baried alive for some days, unable to extricate 
themselves. Shortly after the last great shock, the 
earth opened im g in many P about the 
town, and vomited forth a quantity of fine yellow- 
coloured ashes, with which the surrounding flelds 
for a considerable distance are covered. 

Tue Supmission or run Mont Kira has been 
brought about through the efforts of Mr. M‘Lean, the 
Native Minister, who has for some time been engaged 
in reconciling native and Eu interests about 
the neighbourhood of Taranaki, eo long the very hot- 
bed of rebellion. Wiremu Kinyi (William King), 
who twelve years bearded Governor Browne, 
and raised the standard of revolt at Waitara, and 
who till now has never been seen by — 1 
since he a as a warrior with musket in 4 
came out unsolicited and with no small parade an 
ceremony to meet Mr. M‘Lean and to proffer his 
submission. An interesting account of the pro- 
ceedings on the occasion is quoted by the Times 
correspondent. He adds an incident related to him 
1 an eye-witness:— Old Wiremu Kingi, at his 
old place at Waitara, stood for a time evidently 
much affected, and seeing the preparations made for 


some buildings on the site of his old pah, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! See Waitara, my bedstead, and now you 
Pakehas are going to turn it into a stable for your 


iron horse, which is to from Wellington in a 
day,’ alluding to the fact that the railway-station 
is tostand upon the spot.” The notorious Te Kooti 
is still at large, and we have another account of a 
brush, resulting—as these brushes generally seem 
to do—in Te Kooti’s getting away. 


| Postscript. 
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Wednesday, May 22, 1872. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


The fifty-sixth anniversary of the Peace Society 
was held last evening in the Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields, Mr. Samuel Bowly (in the absence of 
Mr. J. W. Pease,M.P.) presiding. -The attendance 
was large. 

There were on the platform Mr, Richard, M.P. 
(secretary), Mr. A. Pease, the Rev. J. W. Healy, 
the Rev. J. H. Pattison, Mr. T. Snape, the Rev. 
A. Hannay, the Rev. A. M’Auslane, the Rev. G. 
M. Murphy, the Rev. J. Tod Brown, the Rev. R. 
Shaen, Mr. F. Wheeler, Mr. John Gill, Dr. Ellis, 
Mr. Charles Wise, Mr. Wm. Holmes, Mr. J. T. 
Rice, &., &c. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly opened the proceedings, 
and called upon the secretary to state the substance 
of the report. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Richard, M. P.) gave an 
abstract of the annual report, of which the following 
is an abridgement:— The operations of the society 
during the past year, kave been conducted with great 
— 815 perseverance. Twelve ts and lec- 
turers have been employed in diffusing pacific princi- 
ples hout the kingdom, and in ing the 
adoption of a system of internstional arbitration as 
a substitute for war. A number of voluntary 
helpers have also united their efforts with those of 
the society for the same objects. Thus, more than 


400 lectures and public meetings have been held by 
the society during the year, in addition to a number 


— A and 1 iat 
opera toa extent, mina 
articles furnished to them by the oH The 
Herald of Peace, the organ of the committee, has 
obtained an increased circulation of 500 copies per 
month more than last year. Report is also made of 
a considerable diffusion of peace literature abroad by 
means of this society, Grateful mention is introduced 
of the 1 of the peace soi ties in the United 
States, Holland, Belgium, and e, and some 
interesting particulars are given of the efforts of those 
organisations. The also pays a tribute of re- 
t to the memory of the ble Mr. Joseph 
ease, of Darlington, late President of the Peace 
Society. As may be expected, a large portion of the 
report is devoted to the question of international 
arbitration, and to the society’s labours in that direc- 
tion. Encouraging accounts are furnished of the wide- 
spread and lively interest manifested in the pro- 
sed 88 motion on arbitration, of which 
he secretary of the society (Mr. Henry Richard, 
M. P. for Merthyr Tydvil) has given notice. 
Amongst the religious bodies which have formall 
recommended that motion ta the support of their 
members may be mentioned the Co tional 
Union of England and Wales, the Baptist Union, 


a» . * 


— 
—. 


the English Presbyterians, the Society of 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and on of the 
Wesleyan denomination. Whilst t- 
the 

* 

will 


Friends, 
fA 
8 
ment ovoasioned by the delay in carrying ont 
Treaty of Washingt n is acknowledged, | 


faction is e at the spectacle which has been 
afforded of the great patience and mutual 
manifested meanwhile by the seventy 


of 


Englishmen and Americans, by the admirable 
(almost judicial in its impartiality) of the n 

press of the two nations, and by the y 
conciliatory tone of their respective governments. 


And, it is added, May not some portion, at least, 


of - ific 3 of the ~~. mind — fairly 
attributed to the perseverin = tan ah. | 
societies? And may it not * relstnably — 


by the friends of peade that their labours have been 
by no Means in vain?” The secretary, as usual, 
embodied the principal features of the re 


in a 
speech which was very cordially received by the 
assembly. He ially — to the good omen 


for the future owed forth by the American 
claims being submitted to arbitration, and e 

a hope that if the Governments of the two countries 
should make a blunder and want to go to war, the 
people would en masse raise up their arms and de: 


clare they would not permit it. (Oheets.) H 
spoke also warmly against the iwig 


iby 

acing soldiers attiongst the civil population an 
nus demoralising it. In recording the services of 
the society's lecturers and other officers, he acknow- 
ledged the zeal with which they had laboured, and 
concluded by a hopeful view of the future. 

The CHAIRMAN — 22 a 1 un- 
necessary to say anything as to the horrofs, 
iniquities, cost, and evils ff we, or of the bl 
of peace, as they were admitted on all hands; bit 
the difficulty the society had to eticoutiter was 90 
meet the idea that the scheme of the Bobiet 
though good in itself, was ithpfacticable. 
ant wer that was that if peace was im- 
ractivable, Christiani was impracticable, 
5 n 3 * d Ae = two = 
together. ar, he believ to an 
II M n T 
upon tha 0 e 
believing, at the same tise: 1 e laws of God, 
as laid down in Christianity, were the basis of their 
true policy and best in . His faith in 
Christianity would be shaken if he did not find it 


ad to the welfare and happiness of the human 
family. Because people might think that the Peace 
Society’s principles were im le was ho 
reason for bear.) 


giving them up. 
people thought it was im to abolish 
negro slavery; and the bench of 


—— showed what Stents then vet ; 

e often thought how e inary it Was that in 

a Christian it should require the labour for 

s of devoted and talented 

men being the abolition of that nefarious 
tem. I 

the powerful voice of public 


only have been done oy 
8 backed 

supported by Christian principles. in, they 
had been told that the Prime Minister of the dey 
said it was utterly utopian to attempt to i. 
the corn laws; but by persevering labour, Ind 
instructing the public mind, those corn laws had 
been done away with. He recollected when the 
reat temperance question came up, that it was said 


that it was impossible for a man to live happily and 
well without intoxicating drinks—(lau hter)— ut hy 
stood before the meeting, after a thirty-six years 


trial, a practical proof of the ighorancd 

and prejudice of that assertion. (Hear, hear.) 

great evils had afflicted the nations of the 

earth—slavery, re war; and he be- 
0 


on the efforts of 


not in their own but in 
Him whose cause they eved 


— 4 they would never give 


under the Divine 

would be ultimately successful, resul 
ness and peace to the world. (Hear, 
t object, they were tol 
efence. No one now pre to defend aggres- 
sive war. But was our debt of nearly 800 millions 
incurred in defending the country? By no means. 
If they had acted on the principle that aggressive 
war was wicked, that sum and the enormous 
losses of life and property might have been 
saved. But he held that not only was aggres- 
sive war unchristian, but it was utterly im- 
— Why did men generally fight? 
sually to acquire territory not th ons of 
individaale, but to govern them; but no country 
was worth governing by the sword. If they wanted 
to have on of a country, and the people were 
et them do it peacefully ; but no country 

could be properly governed by force. It might have 
been a valuable thing to have the German nation 
united, but he belicved it might have been done 
without force. (Hear, hear.) We had fought the 
United States for years in order that we might 
govern them. The great quarrel was because they 
objected to taxation without representation—and 
they were right—(laughter)—but if, instead of 
going to war, the Americans had buttcned their 
ockets and said, We will pay no more taxes, 
ow, he asked, would England have got the money ? 
(Cheers and laughter.) People were scarcely aware 
of the power of calm resistance. He wished the 


2 


in armaments, was 


people were united on this question, because they 


. = 


: 
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was united upon this q i 

would say it was not only their interest 
and privilege to compel their Go- 
settle all questions in dispute 
tration. He had 
he could not say, but 
it w settled—(Hear, hear); but 
tter dis- 
To con- 
& mis- 
spend te ee 

0 
2 
or making 
. The 
veness, 


| 


Br 


f 


1 

tions in connection wi 

ig eer gre 

that sum wry 

pected, was not able 

N Seang 

a his 

ance, the venerable 

I- and 

among nations, 

Prince of Peace would preside ovér the delibera- 

Same of tbe testing and bles their endenvosre 

Mr. Mundella, M. P. for Sheffield, had Mr. 
sent a letter to the effect that 

for the purpose of attend- 


the meeting. 


but was prevented by a severe 


— if that evening, for the 
first time on the Peace Society's platform, with the 
exception of one occasion, about twenty years ago, 
when Mr. Richard last carried the peace 
flag into the hyperborean regions of Forfar- 
where he then resided. That had not arisen, 
however, from any want of sympathy on his 
with the principles of the society, 4 
public life, which hind 


E 


people by the base 
and by their own | 
about the Peace Society was that it had faith in the 
annunciation and re-annunciation of truth from 
week to week and from year to year, to create in 
the conscience of the 
by which these base 


rendering those volun services in the line of 
their convictions which they should otherwise be 
glad to render. He was glad now to have the op- 
nity of giving in his adhesion to the Peace 
iety, the great aims of which commended itself 
alike to his ju t and to his heart. If he under- 
stood that aim it was to bring the nations of the 
earth to act, in their relations with each other, in 
accordance with the maxims of common sense, and the 
principles of the Christian religion. Nothing more was 
asked from communities but that which regulated 
the intercourse of Christian gentlemen with each 
other. When the relations of such became per 
plexed on account of ap tly conflicting interests, 
they canes to the tribunals of the nation, or 
they in some neutral and kindly arbitrator, 
4— decision they agreed to bg bound. What 
Peace Society asked was simp 1 that the great 
communities of the earth should follow that 
Christian rule. Mr. Disraeli on one occasion had 
said that they were not governed by logic in this 
country. ‘‘ "Tis true, tis pity; pity tis, tis true.” 
He (Mr. Hannay) could not understand why being 
governed by logic should be spoken of with a 
sneer, But so it was. And to say that they 
were not governed by logic was far short of 
the truth. They were not governed by common 
sense and Christian principle. The difficulties that 
had sprung up in this American controversy, instead 
of referred to some tribunal which would 
have settled it on a basis creditable to both nations, 
were in dan 4 by the two nations 
flying at each others Peace Society 
proposed that such difficulties should be arranged 
in accordance with the dictates of common sense 
and Christian principle. He that society 
as not the least powerful of the educational insti- 
tutions of the time; and he 1 in 
the House of Commons or here, would be 
scared when he described Mr. Richard as a Minister 
of Education. As faras England was concerned he 
held that position. He was the head of one of the 
educational institutions of the day. He 

Mr. Hannay) admired the Peace Sociey, 
it had its faith in the great 


— of truth. They had been, he con- 


ued, trammelled in their action as a 
recedents of a barbarous time, 
passions. What he liked 


people a sense of a higher law 
recedents would be at last 
doned. The world had not as yet had faith 
enough in the power of the quiet, continuous teach- 
ing of truth, and he believed there was no society 
in d better served in that respect by its 
constituents than the Peace Society. It was his 
fortune to travel much about the country in the 
advocacy of the temperance and other causes, and 
in these journeys he not unfrequently found a rest- 
ing place in the quiet homes of members of the 
Society of Friends, and he had been surprised to 
find in — 1 of those oe. an — 
organisation for the purpose of distributing those 
leaflets that had been referred to in the report, and 
other publications containing information with 
regard to the peace question. That, he believed, 
was the source of a part of the influence 
exercised by the Peace Society. He had great faith 
in the power of the lecturers also referred to by 
Mr. Richard; but those domestic missionaries 
of the society were rendering a service which 
could not be measured, and it would go hard 
but it would leaven the whole nation. He 
would say further that the Peace Society 
com itself to him because of the quiet, 
steady, indomitable fighting power it had deve 
in the interests of peace. He believed in fighting 
as an important part of the whole duty of man ; 
and if he could think that the society fairly 
dammed up the energies which found scope in war, 
he should have nothing to do with it. But he be- 
lieved that the Peace Society, instead of destroying 
those energies, only called them from their unholy 
objects, lifted them into a holier sphere. Livi 
in the suburbs he travelled into London by rail, 
occasionally took part in the controversies that arose 
in the trains. On these occasions he had often heard 
the character discussed of a man whom they all 
loved and honoured--John Bright. Nothing was 
more common than to hear the 
Mr. Bright. What a fellow he is for fighting 
These well-to-do middle-class Londoners, who have 
the world at their feet, and who have come to take 
conservative views of things in general, say, There 
are no men for 115 you peace men. An 
he well believed it. ey lived in an age when all 
the energies of men were needed to fight 
established wrong. Who was it that said, 
come not to send on earth, but a ward 
They must ever fight in His Spirit and for His ends. 
The steady, indomitable fighting spirit of the Peace 
Society commended it to him, and he believed that 
in the future * must endeavour to use up 
the services of the Napoleons, the Wellingtons, and 
the other men who had prostituted their energies 
in war, by giving them injure ends than those 
0 


through Which man was injured and God dis- 
honoured. In that respect the work of the Peace 
1 had not been in vain. On the contrary, 
it had, in his opinion, been accom ied by re- 
marxable success. Looking back from the time 
when he began to take an interest in public affairs, 
he found a great improvement. Mr. Richard had 
described the Government as being in the hands of 
the great fighting professions, but public opinion 


d | they could take their stand, although the op 


was sometimes found quietly accumulating and 
then ey out and sweeping away every ob- 
struction. Europe had just through a ter- 
rible war. But in that war land had taken no 
Fifty years ago England would have been in 
it, up to thehilt ; whereas, while it lasted the feeling 
in thiscountry had been that we should on no account 
interfere. e believed that this was the workin 
of the leaven with which the Peace Society — 
kindred societies had been leavening the nation. 
And there was another side to that sanguinary con- 
flict. Its defence was after all a protest inst 
military — When the of the Teuton 
struck the ~ ining and hollow hypocrisy of 
the Second Empire, and dashed it into fragments, it 
was a protest — the military tyranny of a 
power which had kept Europe in unrest for well- 
nigh a century. Germany had — forth a giant’s 
strength, but, it was to be hoped, would not 
make a giant’s use of it. Sure he was, if 
it did, it would go the way of poor bleeding pro- 
strate France. Throughout all the American civil 
war, the speaker went on to say, there were two 
classes of partisans in this country. There was the 
party, the members of which generally belonged to 
the upper classes, who were prone to sympathise 
with privilege, and who therefore sympathised with 
the rebels. Then there was another class, com- 
posed of the middle and working classes, who sym- 
pathised with the North, and were anxious that 
the integrity of the American people should be 
maintained. But, alt h — — both sides 
ran very high, no one would have heard for a 
moment who should have ventured fo pro that 
should meddle in the quarrel. Fifty years 

ago, he ventured to say, it would have been im- 
possible for England to keep out of it. Then, 
since the quarrel had been settled, very difficult 
and delicate questions had arisen between the 
American people and ourselves. In the press and 
in the House of Commons these questions had been 
discussed, generally wisely, though sumetimes un- 
wisely, and the same might be said regarding their 
discussion on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
it had never occurred to anybody that the two 
nations should go to war about it, and now the 
controversy had culminated in an arbitration 
treaty. This result, he averred, was worthy of 
the leaven planted by the Peace and kindred 
societies in England and America. He desired to 
— with the utmost reverence of the Churches 
of Christ in the land. In the worst of them there 
was a deal of good, but he had notices in the 
best of them, that there was a tendency to sink 
down into a — of —— ya * 5 abandon 
everythi ike enterprise and fresh undertakings 
in the — of Christ ; and that if any great new 
work was done it was not done by the churches, 
but by a body of devoted men assembled outside 
their pale, who, however, drew: their inspiration 
from the same source as the church. It was so 
with the anti-slavery and with the temperance as 
well as with the peace movement. Referring again 
to the arbitration treaty, Mr. Hannay remarked 
that possibly the delay occasioned by the hitch in 
the negotiations might be even more advantageous 
than if no such impediment had occurred, by keep- 
ng ie principle of arbitration longer before the 
public mind, and he then proceeded to observe that 
it might be, that it should be required of some 
nation to offer itself in the interest of peace 

on the altar of the world. And he could think of 
no higher position for any nation. Suppose Great 
Britain were to say to her sister nations, I will 
enter with you into competition in manufactures 
and knowledge. Should famine assail ycu 1 shall 
send you bread from my table ; if pestilence should 
invade your borders my daughters will nurse your 
sick ones; but I will not fight with you.” Suppose 
that d were to take that stand in the 
spirit Christ who gave himself a sacrifice 
for the redemption of the world, and that 
some nation such as America—although he could 
not believe that America would do it—should 
attack her and be allowed to do its worst, the 
noblest spectacle the world had ever seen would be 
resented by Great Britain, and the test stroke 
or the abolition of war be struck. The rev. gentle- 
man, who was frequently applauded, sat down 

amid loud cheers. 

The Rev. J. H. Parrisox seconded] the resolu- 
tion. He agreed with the chairman that the 
question before them was a practical one. They 
were a practical nation, and when any question was 
brought before them they were in the habit of 
asking whether it would work or not. He thought 
they something practical before them on which 
nents 
of the Peace Society were in the habit of pooh-pooh- 
ing their principles as poetical and visionary. But 
he had found all the visionaries were not on 
their side. It was not long since a gentleman had 
said to him, that if the society's principles were 
carried out, they should have an end of history, 
since history was nothing else but an account of 
wars. He should not regard that. There was a 
nation that had ceased making history for years ; 
but few nations had made ter pro in the 
arts of peace during later times than the Dutch ; 
and instead of chronicles of wars and slaughters, 
that of Holland was the history of a people who had 
risen by the arts of peace to the foretront of nations. 
And when the history of the nineteenth century 
was written, would it not be more noble that it 
should trace the of international arbitra- 
tion than otek iy e pages of our own past his- 
tory, which were written in blood ? Another gentle- 


man had asked what, when the Peace Society had 
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done its 1 they . 55 with their * 
apparently thinking soldiers were intended to 
kee quae the surplus population. He (Mr. 
Pattison) replied—suppose honesty became uni- 
versal, what would become of the thieves? When 
the system of railways was projected, coachmen 
used to wonder what would become of the horses 
when railways became universal, although he be- 
lieved that more horses were now bred than ever ; 
and if war were abolished, doubt the men in- 
side the red coats would still be h something. 
Another gentleman had asked whether this attempt 
to stop war was not sinful, seeing that the Scrip- 
tures said that they were to hear of wars and 
rumours of war to the end of the world. To that 
he replied that it reminded him of a man to whom 
he had gone for a charitable subscription, and who 
had pointed him to the text which said that the 

r should never cease out of the land. When 

ple used such arguments he was apt to think 
that their religion was a very hollow thing. As to 
the argument drawn from the statement in Scrip- 
ture that war should. last to the end of the 
chapter, it reminded him of what Bishop 
Wi said to the person who asked him 
to preach against the doctrine of human perfection. 
The bishop replied, ‘‘ My friend, don’t you think 
we should get alittle nearer that ditch before we 
think of filling it up? Mr. Hannay had remarked 
that the Peace Society was the daughter of the 
church; he hoped the daughters of the church 
would follow the example of the daughters of Eng- 
land, and take to the platform in defence of their 
rights. Something had been said about the indirect 
claims. It sometimes seemed to him that there 
were other indirect damages occasioned by war 
which should be considered. What would have 
been any damages inflicted by arbitration compared 
‘with the damages incurred in the last war between 
France and Germany? Mr. Pattison concluded by 
wishing all prosperity to the society in its future 
operations. 

The SecRETARY announced that there was a lady 
on the platform (Mrs. Howe), who. had come from 
America for the purpose of pressing the principles 
— peace upon the women of this country. (Hear, 

ear.) 0 

The Rev. Dr. Heaty, of the United States, pro- 

posed the second resolution, viz. :— 


That this meeting has observed with the utmost satisfaction 
the calm attitude, and the forbearing and — spirit 
manifested by the British and American ple and press 
during the —— recently carried on — the two 

ta; and from this deduces the confident that 


Governmen 

even should the . t fail to accom the 
object for which it was proposed, the enlightened intelligence 
and Christian feeling of the two nations will afford ample 


security against any actual breach of peaceful relations 
between the two countries. 


He said he was invited to be present at that mect- 
ing in the following words, ‘‘ We desire to have you 
utter a few earnest words as an American.” Thus, 
with the resolution which he had read, he had his 
text, and his remarks would be brief, earnest, and 
American. He was glad the honourable secretary 
appreciated the American character. Americans 
believed in deeds, not so much in words, although 
they had so much to say of their glorious country 
that they had been called ‘‘ long-winded,” but, as 
a matter of fact, he did not think in that respect they 
excelled their Welsh, Scotch, or English brethren. 
He could not but speak earnest words on such an 
occasion as that, for with all his heart he endorsed 
the fundamental principles of that society. They 
were not strangers in America to such organisations. 


He was comparatively a young man, yet from the | 


first he had n interested in the Peace Society, 
and the anti-slavery and temperance organisation. 
He remembered very early in the history of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, when he was a young pastor 
in Massachusetts, being required by the Church to 
give out the following invitation to the communion- 
— a members . oe 
good and regular standing (slaveholders and apolo- 
ists for slavery excepted) are invited.” (Cheers. ) 
e had received into his house escaped slaves, and 
accompanied them into the land where they would 
be safer. He was identified with such societies as that 
because he could not see how a Christian minister 
could do otherwise than be identified with them. 
He knew that isolated es of Divine truth 
7 be said to be in defence of war, that the Lord 
Jehovah, the God of hosts, was said to be a god of 
battles ; the Old Testament contained records of 
slavery and concubinage, and various species of 
crime, and it must do so to be a faithful history, but 
in no single instance from Genesis to Malachi did it 
endorse one of those évils. So as he read the New 
Testament and analysed the character and mission 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, he could not find an 
example or record that warranted him in believin 
that war was ever advisable or in accordance with 
Christianity. He believed the Peace Society was 
not only in its principles spiritually right and true, 
and so demanded confidence and support, but he 
believed that it claimed their support in an econo- 
mical point of view. He would give one illustration 
from the late American war. He was from the 
South of America, but during the war he was 
acting as a pastor in the North, and had spent 
weeks and months in caring for the wounded. 
As he thought of that great war he believed in 
his heart that if the principles of the Peace 
Society had obtained there they would have been 
millions and billions of dollars better. The 
great question at issue was American slavery— 
it was that that entered into American politics, 
that excited the bad blood of America, and placed 
the division between North and South, and led to 


the civil war, There were perhaps three millions | 


ose 


of slaves in the South, and it would have cost the 
North perhaps 500 dollars each to have purchased 
them, and so put an end to slavery. Had the 
North said to the South in the spirit of the prin- 
ciples of that society, ‘‘We will purchase your 
slaves if you will gradually emancipate them, 
he believed they would have n saved 
the havoc consequent upon the war, and 
they would have been iners in & . 
niary sense, for the cost of the war to the North 
was nearly twice as much as the value of the slaves. 
Then there was the cost to the South, two billions, 
and the property destroyed by the armies—takiug 
all things into consideration, he presumed to say 
that on an economical point of view it would have 
been in the interest of America to have arbitrated, 
rather than have gone to war. (Loud cheers.) It 
was sad that anything should divide England and 
America, the people speaking the same age, 
having that blessed inheritance, the English 
Bible, and being Protestant nations. He 
thought there was no idea among the 
Americans of going to war with England. They 
were brethren according to the flesh, and America 
had no more intention of going to war with Eng- 
land than brethren and sisters would think of con- 
tending as they sat around a commontable. During 
the last year it had been his privilege to travel from 
6,000 to 10,000 miles, and he never heard a 
single word that would warrant the conclusion that 
America would ever go to war about the direct or 
indirect claims. He been exceedingly gratified 
during the last few months with the sentiments 
which he had heard expressed, and which he had 
read in the English journals—the calmness and 
the expressed purpose to arbitrate, even though it 
might fail in the present effort, and never go to 
war. There was but one thing in the way, that 
was the approach of the Presidential election in 
America. He was thankful it was only once in 
four years; he 5 it was only once in forty 
years. (Laughter.) If the President and admini- 
stration would ignore the pressure that was put 
upon them, the great question would come 
fore the American people for a decision. It 
was almost unanimously desired in America 
that the impending difficulties should be settled 
by arbitration. (Cheers.) He believed the 
sentiment was deepening, and the impression 
day by day becoming more universal, that as Pro- 
testant nations England and America must be one. 
They must extend the hand of Christian fraternisa- 
tion and fellowship across the mighty Atlantic, and 
move on as Protestant nations in the conquest of 
the world for Christ, and the hastening of the day 
when the Prince of Peace should become Lord of 
Lords, and King eternal and universal. (Applause. ) 
Mr. T. Snare, of Liverpool, in 2 — the 
resolution, remarked that the Peace Society had 
been declared utopian in its aims; but it <a 
question whether that charge did not rather hol 
against those who made the assertion than against 
this organisation. If the Peace Society was utopian, 
what success, it might be asked, had attended 
the efforts of the war party? They generally 
found that the war party resorted to arbitrations, 
but only after a war, and not before it; when the 
war might as easily be done before the loss of life 
and property and waste of money. (Cheers.) The 
recent scientific improvement in weapons had proved 
a great temptation to nations to make war. Mr. 
Snape then denounced the attempt to demoralise the 
—.— by dividing England into military districts. 
e also advocated the punishment of men who 
built Alabamas and the charging them with the 


costs incurred by the country through breach of | 


neutrality. He has also advocated that no official of 
the Crown, not actually present or past members of 
the Government, or officers of the House, should 
not be allowed to take seats in the House of Com- 
mons—(cheers)—nor could it be a proper thing that 
the officials should fix their own salaries. Another 
proposition he would make would be that any 
citizen, firm, or builders of No. 290’s or Alabamas 
should be made to incur any pecuniary liability the 
nation might suffer in co uence of that breach 
of neutrality, and that in future the Government of 
this country should never place a single contract in 
the hands of that firm of builders. (Cheers.) The 
esteemed and honoured secretary, Mr. Richard, 
had brought a motion before the House of Com- 
mons with a view to introduce the principle of 
international arbitration. It was no new pro ; 
and it was interesting to remember that the prin- 
ciple had already been discussed in the House in 
1849. Mr. Cobden introduced it, and a most able 
discussion took place upon the question. With 
reference to the general question of international 
arbitration, he would quote the words of Mr. Cob- 
den, who said: There is no instance in which a 
war had followed such a conference; the object 
sought has always been gained.” But the question 
had been asked, who should take the initiatory 
step in the matter? He thought it should be 
taken b yp as she was at peace with 
the whele world, and occupied a fearless position. 
The streak of silver sea —notwithstan the 
author of the Battle of Dorking ”—was sufficient, 
he thought, to make her impregnable to any invading 
foe. er wealth—which was the sinews of war 
was another reason why she should initiate this 
movement. In the public opinion which had been 
expressed upon the dispute between America and 
England, he thought he saw a mightier power at 
work, which great nations could not afford to with- 
stand. In the early ages of the discussion there 
was a good deal of tall talk of some journals of both 
sides; there was considerable reluctance on the 


— 


| part of some journalists and some public men in 


America to suppose they were in the wrong upon 
the question, but they saw public opinion was 
against the enforeement of the indirect claims, and 
came to the conclusion that they could not afford to 
withstand it. It might not be in the proximate 
years that wars should cease and Government 
should learn ‘‘ there is no king saved by the multi- 
tude of an host”; but yn me J altering the words of 


the poet he would say with him, of war,— 


‘Down the bright future and through the generations 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like’a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more, the voice of Christ say Peace.“ 

** Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war's great organ fills the skies, 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise.” 
(Cheers.) Whether that time should be early or 
remote, it could only approach by steps being taken 
to stay the terrible tendency to strife. No co 
had yet been devised by Government that had done 
aught but add fuel to the flame. A scheme was 
now offered. Though it might be too sanguine to 
anticipate the immediate extinction of war, of the 
partial, if not the perfect efficacy of the scheme 
there could be no doubt. When once introduced 
they might reasonably hope that 
The common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 

awe 


And the kindly earth shall slumber left in universal 
law 


(A lause.) 
Mr. C. L. Corr, of Richmond, Indiana, pro- 


ightened and opinion to bear upon the intercourse 
nations and the policy of States. 
He said they placed the advocacy of peace on the 
broad grounds of the Gospel. ey believed that 
the plain teachings of the Saviour would produce 
peace on earth. They believed when He said, 
„Love your enemies; bless them that curse Jou; 
pray for them that 1 persecute you,” He 
meant just what He said. If the question were 
put to them individually they would say We can 
never take the life of an individual,” and as a 
nation was there anything different which would 
justify them in violating the plain commands of the 
Saviour? (Hear, hear. ere were also other 
unds on which peace might be advocated ; and 
e rejoiced that there were advocates of peace 
raised up in some other European countries besides 
England. The grounds of expediency, of national 
economy, and various others, might be brought for- 
ward upon which peace might be advocated. Take 
France—he knew of no country that needed a peace 
society worse—(Hear, hear)—and when he went 
through it he thought, How much to be 
it is that the authorities of this country have not 
the force, or cannot see the propriety, instead of 
raising large armies and increasing taxation, to do 
away with the cost of an expensive warlike) Go- 
vernment, and set an example of a peaceful nation 
before the world.” There would be no danger of 
their being attacked. He noticed in passing through 
Germany numbers of young men being drawn into 
the army from the productive power of the country. 
He thought, ‘‘ Who has to bear the burden of all 
this? (Hear, hear.) Who — — for all this 
waste of money? There were other aspects of war 
which presented an equally objectionable point of 
view, but he need not allude to the terrible losses 
of life and to the suffering and sorrow as he found 
it in Germany, in almost every household— 
(Hear, hear)—where, whilst exulting with glory, 
many a mother felt a pang which nothing 
could remove. He was a witness also recently to a 
circumstance which occurred in the mountains of 
Lebanon, in Syria. He met a troop of the Sultan’s 
soldiers, and immediately following them a troop of 
the most , tattered, torn, and hard-looking 
set of fellows he ever saw, who were endeavouring 
to drown their sorrow. He found they had been 
drawn as conscripts, and had been forced into the 
army from their homes. He thought, What a 
commentary on military lifeand war!” Heh 
the time was not far distant when swords would be 
beaten into ploughshares, and when the nations 
should learn war no more. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ArTHUR ALLBRIGHT, in seconding the reso- 
lution, briefly said he could do so with pleasure, 
because he had faith in the merits of peace societies, 
in the results already obtained, and in the neces- 
sity which existed for being constant in the work, 
particularly when he reflected that the Christian 
church, which ought to make war impossible, did 
not do its duty in this respect. (Hear, hear.) 

A GENTLEMAN, in the body of the chapel, said 
he wished to say he believed war would never be 
put an end to till people put an end to it by 
universally striking against fighting. Some Peter 
the Hermit was required to rise up and induce men 
to form unions against war. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Ricwarp, M. P., a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. S. Bowly for presiding, 
Mr. Richard stating that Mr. Bowly undertoo 
the oftice at a brief notice, when it was found Mr. 
Pease, M.P., was unable to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said that when a sub- 
stitute was found for military service he was paid 
for his services, and he, as a substitute for Mr. 
Pease, had been well repaid for his trouble. (Hear, 
hear. ) 


The meeting then separated, 
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SUMMARY. 


RARELY has a great national holiday been so 
extensively kept as that of Whit- Monday, 1872. 
Though Sir John Lubbuck’s Bank Holiday Act 
has a limited legal effect, it was genorally ob- 
served all classes of the population. Then 
the weather was unexpectedly fine, and the 
change was all the more 
heavy rains and cold winds of last week. When 
bright sunshine supports our inclinations, it is 
not difficult to decide on pleasure-taking. On 
Whit-Monday the whole metropolis seemed to 
be in a state of locomotion. ’Buses and boats, 
tramways and railways, were crowded all day 
long, and for many miles around the suburbs 
our working men with their wives and families 
were to be seen enjoying the freshness of spring 
wad the country air. Every exhibition in town 


teful after the 


rea a harvest from the ular pressure ; 
and, thanks to railway facilities and the run- 
ning of third-class carriages with every train, 
thousands of Londoners enjoyed a few hours 
of the sea breezes. Happily, in no small 
measure owing to the fine weather, drunken- 
ness and disorder were not marked charac- 
teristics of Whit-Monday. 

Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
always keen political antagonists, however un- 
equally matched, have been before the public 
during red oe week—the one to discourse on 
religious education and the alleged hostility be- 
tween science and religion, in connection with 
a meeting in 14 of the special fund for 
clearing off the debt on King's College; the 
other to assail the Government and discuss 
Conservative prospects in an after-dinner speech 
in Canterbury. th addresses are referred to 
elsewhere. Those persons who have got the 
erroneous idea that our Premier is travelling 
Rome-ward will not be a little surprised at his 
description of the recent Papal decrees as ‘‘a 
proclamation of perpetual war against the pro- 
gress of the human mind.” A statesman who 
can speak thus, can hardly be supposed to be— 
as we know Mr. Gladstone is notin close 
alliance with Cardinal Cullen and the Irish Ul- 
tramontanes. The Chancellor of the Exchequor 
has also been speaking in a practical way on 
the higher education at the annual meeting of 
London University. Mr. Lowe holds that a 
university devoted to law alone, or to medicine, 
or any ether subject alone, is no univorsity at 
all“; from which we may infer that the right 
hon. gentleman would be strongly op to 
any such institution being founded upon a de- 
nominational basis, wheter Catholic or Pro- 
testant. 

A letter we have just receiyed from the 
United States refers incidentally to the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. Our corre- 
spondent says that the Cincinnati movement 
begins to wear a bad aspect for President Grant, 
and that the contest now going on may be a 
cluse one. Nothing decisive is, however, likely 
to take place till the meeting of the Baltimore 
Convention on the 19th of June, when the 
Democrats will cither bring forward a candidate 
of their own, or a to coalesce with the 
Liberal Republicans in support of Mr. Horace 
Greeley. The election will apparently turn 
upon their decision—for if there should be three 
candidates in the field, General Grant will, we 
suppose, win an easy victory. But the fusion 
between his opponents is said to be gaining 
ground, and some of the Democratic papers even 
predict that the Baltimore Convention will 
nominate Mr. Greeley as their candidate. 


Elsewhere we give a full report of the annual 
meeting of the Peace Society, held at Finsbury 
Chapel last evening. Though the secretary, 
Mr. Richard, M.P., was unable to report the 
success thus far of the arbitration reference 
in connection with the Treaty of Washington, 
he was able to refer with admiration to the 
great patience and mutual goodwill manifested 
meanwhile by the seventy millions of English- 
men and Americans, by the admirable spirit, 
almost judicial in its impartiality, of the news- 
paper press of the two nations, and by the admi- 
rably conciliatory tone of their respective Govern- 
ments“ —a state of things due, in some measure, 
to the beneficial and persevering act of peace 
societies. The mecting appears to have been 
not only hopeful, but 1 We must 
refer to our other columns for a detailed report 
of the speeches, but may quote in this place the 
principal resolution adopted:—‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this meeting the difficulties that havo 
arisen in connection with the Anglo-American 
Treaty, far from discrediting the general prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, only furnish 
an argument the more in favour of that system 
of preconcerted arbitration for which tho friends 
of have always contended, and which 
would provide for referring misunderstandings 
as soon as they arise to impartial adjudication, 
before the original difference has been compli- 
cated by diplomatic controversy and popular 
excitement. This meeting therefore hopes that 
the proposal inviting the British Government 
to enter into negotiations with other civilised 
Governments, with a view to the establishment 
of a general and permanent system of arbitra- 
tion, will more than ever enlist the sympathy 
and support of the British people.” 

The Registrar-General in his last quarterly 
returns has stated some interesting statistical 
facts relative to the supply and price of meat, 
which have naturally excited much attention. 
The present average price of beef and mutton is 
64d. and 74d. per pound respectively not indeed 
in the butchers’ shops, as our housekeeping 
readers know too well, but in the Metropolitan 
Meat Market. Since 1852 there has been a 
steady rise in the price of animal food—48 per 
cent. in beef and 46 per cent. in mutton—which 
is attributed to the cattle plague and restrictive 
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legislation, increased demand, and depreciation 
in the valueof gold. In reference to the means 
of diminishing the great cost of animal food, 
the Registrar advocates more economical 
consumption of meat in well-to-do families, 
and a more varied diet. Wo do not 
object to these 3 measures, ex- 
cept the difficulty of carrying them out. 
Sumptuary laws or observances will scarcely 
meet this case. The more satisfactory course i 
to augment the supply of auimal food. Eminent 
agriculturals have shown how largely our 
flocks and herds might be increased without 
trenching much upon land devoted to tillage, 
and the importations from abroad are yet in 
their infancy. Australia sends us enormous 
supplies of tinned meat, which will probably 
ere long be doubled or quadrupled, now that 
the prejudice against their use is disappearing ; 
while the trade of South America, here the 
supplies are unlimited, has hardly yet begun. 
But all that can be obtained from other coun- 
tries will not, apparently, do more than meet tho 
increased consumption, and prevent a further 
rise in the present exorbitant rates. 

A very remarkable scene took place in tho 
National Assembly at Versailles yesterday, tho 

int of interest being the appearance in the 
tribune of M. Rouher. This celebrated states- 
man, formerly the right hand of Napoleon III., 
and called tho Vice- Emperor,“ must yestcr- 
day afternoon have keenly felt his altered 

ition. The Chamber was deusely crowded, 
but hardly a word of encouragement greeted 
the accomplished orator as he _ endea- 
vourod to rebut the charges against the war 
administration under the Empire of shameful 
neglect, fraud, and corruption. M. Rouher 
was heard in silence, and sat down in silence— 
a remarkable effort of self-restraint on the 
part of a French Assembly. The debate 
stands adjourned. The question is treated by M. 
Thiers as one between M. Rouher, the Duc 
d’Audiffrot-Pasquier, and M. Gambetta, and 
outside of his Government. The negotia- 
tions for the liberation of tho occupied territory 
are proceeding — In preference to Pres- 
dent Thiers’ pro , Prince Bismarck is said 
to have declared his readiness to consent to the 
evacuation of one department for each half- 
milliard paid. 

The German Parliamont, which has lately 
shown its hostility against Ultramontane pra- 
tensions in respect to the public schools, has 
now taken action against the Jesuits. That 
assembly has passed a resolution framed as a 
compromise between all parties, except the 
Catholic and the Polish members, which urges 
the Imperial Government to bring in a bill for 
the better control of religious orders and 
societies. The new law is to regulate their ad- 
missibility as well as their rules, and to 
punish any action, especially on the part 
of the Society of Jesus, which may be 
dangerous to the State. The debate, re 
marks the Pall Mull Gazette, sets in the 
clearest light the intense antagonism which 
exists between the whole spirit of the German 
nation as newly constituted and the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is impossible to read it 
without seeing the strongest determination on 
the part of the Germans that, whatever else 
they may or may not be, whether or not they 
call themselves Roman ,Catholics, they will 
not be priestridden, they will be the masters of 
the clergy, and not their servants.” In shurt, 
there can be no compromise with an infallible 
Pope. The (Ecumenical Council and the 
German Empire,” says the Times, aro prede- 
stined foes. The Jesuits and priests have 
instinctively perceived it, and have at once 
declared war. The German Government 
and people are more reluctant to proceed to 
extreme measures; but they, too, have at 
length drawu the sword, and the sympathy of 
all the friends of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual freedom must accompany them to their 
certain victory.” Our contemporary docs not 
conceal the importance of a conflict, which will 
probably oud in leaving the spiritual power to 
stand alone. ‘This, it is admitted, the Tes 
goes on to say, would amount almost to a 
new Reformation, and, like the first Reforma- 
tion, would, probably, have an immense reflex 
influence even on such a country as our own.” 
Thus is the connection between Church and 
State rapidly becoming the great question of 
theuge. 


MR. GATHORNE HARDY ON THE POLICY 
OF THE CONSERVATIVES. 


As no ong can exactly define the position of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, it is not quite easy to 
assess the value of what he says. Notwith- 
standing their marked dissimilarity, there 
seems to be a cordial understanding between 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby. But Mr. Hardy 
is rather the ally than the colleague of the 
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Conservative leader—a rival almost more than 
a lieutenant. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that at the banquet at Canterbury last week, 
where he was the principal guest, his speech 
carried little of the authority of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Easter address at Manchester; and that while 
emphatically lauding Lord Derby, it contained 
only a casual reference to the recognised head 
of the = If, however, Mr. Hardy is any- 
thing but Mr. Disraeli's disciple, he accepts 
with such grace as belongs to him his sub- 
ordinate position. Like all genuine Tories, he 
ises the necessity of party discipline and 
subordination. ‘‘ Persevere and conquer is 
his motto—a motto suitable enough for a poli- 
tical body which is generally on the defensive 
and in a minority, and only enjoys the sweets 
of office when its opponents relax the bonds of 
discipline, and become hopelessly divided. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the faults 
and blunders which have marked the course of 
the Gladstone Administration, and which to 
some extent justify Mr. Hardy’s charge that it 
is a discredited Ministry.“ It is in the nature 
of things that any Government of this country 
which existed for four years should have 
made many enemies. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have in many matters seemed to 
court unpopularity and Parliamentary defeats— 
but to represent them as losing influence 
because they are cheese-paring economists, and 
have proved to be incompetert administrators ; 
because they welcome republicans as fellow- 
workers, are ready to undermine the Houso of 
Lords, to tamper with the Church, to throw off 
the colonies; and because no institutions or in- 
tarests are safe in their hands, is to use the 
language of the heated partisan, but not of the 
f ur and unprejudiced critic. For our ex-Minister 
to claim that the Opposition alone are the 
defenders of the British Constitution is one of 
those old party devices which will hardly impose 
upon the country. Mr. Hardy is as much a 
d ꝛ0rough-going party man as Mr. Disraeli, but 
he has less skill and vivacity in directing his 
attacks. Both of them, however, ignore the 
patent fact that the Government have grown 
weak just in proportion as they have aban- 
doned their Liberal principles, and turned their 
backs upon their most zealous supporters. 

It is fair, however, to say that the right hon. 

ntleman, far more explicitly than Mr. 
israeli at Manchester, has attempted to define 
the policy of the Conservatives. The main 
fault of his programme is that it reads more 
like a claptrap electioneering address than the 
utterance of a practical statesman. The aim 
of the ‘‘ Constitutional” party is, according to 
Mr. Hardy, to stand by the Monarchy, to pre- 
serve the House of Lords, to build not upon 
the new but the old, to uphold our balanced 
constitution,” to protect property against confis- 
cation and sacrilege, to keep up a steady, well- 
judged expenditure with true economy, to sup- 
port religious education, gradual improvement 
and not abstract ideas, the dueinfluence of every 
class and the domination of none.“ When, how- 
ever, Mr. Hardy leaves the region of fine 
phrases— which anyone can manufacture by the 
yard, and the value of which may be best esti- 
mated by comparison with Conservative per- 
formances when in office—he becomes more 
embarrassed. With greater emphasis than 
Mr. Disraeli, he declares it to be the mission of 
his party not only to defend the State-Church, 
but to take every advantage that is offered to 
advance her interests—to set her free from re- 
strictions—and to enable her to act more freely 
and vigorously for the evangelisation of this 
country.” This certainly is not the kind of 

romises in which Liberal statesmen indulge. 
ey at least do not engage to release the 
Church from restrictions — that is to increase 
the independence of an institution which exists 
and owes its resources to the State. Are we 
not says Mr. Hardy, to look out that justice 
is done to the Church as well as to Nonconfor- 
mity? Are we not to look out that justice is 
done to religion as against the secularists of this 
country?“ Well, if this is a bid for clerical sup- 
port, as the pointed reference to Church endow- 
ments woul re It may 
tend to open the eyes of pseude-Liberals who 
are so anxious to play into the hands of the 
clergy, and in due time convince pro ive 
reformers that the Church and Church influ- 
ences are the main obstacles in the way of their 
object. 

In regard to the future, Mr. Hardy is at 
variance with himself. In one breath he 
appeals to moderate Ministerialists to dissociate 
themselves from the Radicals, to dissolve ‘‘ the 
great Liberal party,“ and unite with those who 
feel as he does upon some of the greatest 
questions of the day; in another breath he 

eclares that Conservatives desire to possess 
bouts in their own strength and“ not from tho 

vision of their adversaries.” Thrice the 
quarrels of the great Liberal party,” says the 
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right hon. gentleman, have thrust the Con- | 
servative party into power—thrice they have 
failed to maintain their position—thrice they 
have been exposed to mortification—which I 
hope will never occur again.” And yet the 
Opposition do not disdain help from any quarter 
on any question to place the Government in a 
minority. Mr. Hardy evidently feels, as most 
unprejudiced people think, that what he calls 
the great Constitutional party has no chance 
of obtaining a real majority except by means of 
a coalition. We should look with no dismay 
upon such a phenomenon—for it would be but 
the precursor of a substantial triumph of 
Liberal principles. 


The session is not, however, yet over. The 
Lords have to play their game. They may 
choose to emasculate the Ballot Bill and throw 
out the measure on Scotch education, as they 
have taken the good points out of the Licensing 
Bill, and smothered law reform. We have 
yet to see Toryism not as it is painted by party 
orators, but as it deals in tho 2 
chamber with practical legislation, and the well- 
considered reforms accepted by the Commons. 
Mr. Hardy eulogises, almost with enthusiasm, 
the Tory chiefs of the Upper House, as the best 
friends of the people. Tho country will prefer 
to judge of them by their policy during the next 
few weeks. At all events, genuine Liberals 
can afford to bide their time. They can wait 
patiently, if their leaders forfeit the confidence 
of the nation by ceasing to carry out the prin- 
ciples which brought those leaders into power. 
They can see without impatience the possible 
formation of a composite administration, or the 
advent of a purely Tory Government. They 
know that England will advance and not go 
back, and that the principles they hold are 
destined in the future, as in the past, 
to be embodied in legislation. And 


eventually, in spite of Mr. Hardy’s pathetic 
appeals, be taken up by the leaders of 
that party in the interests of religious justice 
and equality, and be fought ont by them on the 
floor of Parliament. Mr. Hardy gives that 
question the foremost place in the Conservative 
programme. Nothing will better serve the pur- 
pose of the advocates of disestablishment. 


OF WASHINGTON. 


THE negotiations with the United States 
have now entered their most critical stage; and 
the result is still very dombtful. The Supple- 
mental Article to the Treaty of Washington bes 
escaped Scylla in the shape of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but it is still un- 
certain whether the pilot will be equally suc- 
cessful in avoiding Charybdis—the more for- 
midable obstacle of the Senate itself. The 
Senate is composed of seventy-four members, 
all of whom may be expected to vote on the 
question. Practically in order to secure the 
two-thirds’ vote the administration require the 
support of fifty Senators. Thirty-eight are un- 
compromising friends of tho President, and may 
be relied upon to the uttermost. The question 


which are wanted may be obtained from among 
the seventeen Democrats and the nineteen doubt- 
ful Republicans who form the minority of the 
Senate. It is by no means certain that the 
entire body of the Democratic Senators will 
vote against the Supplemental Article; for if 
they take upon themselves the responsibility 
of rejecting the Treaty, it is probable that, 
politically speaking, they will lose more than 
they will gain. t is, however, among the 
doubtful Republicans that President Grant 
must look for the means of securing his 
majority. Seven Cincinnati Republicans, 
headed by Mr. Charles Sumner, must be 
regarded as implacable in their hostility to a 
moderate interpretation of the Treaty; so that 
in order absolutely to insure the ratification of 
the Article, the President must obtain the 
hearty adherence of the twelve Republicans 
who are at present uncommitted. General 
Grant cannot recede. The path before him is 
full of perils, and it is quite possible that his 
recent change of front may cost him his re- 
nomination for the Presidency; for even now 
the Greeley Republicans are beginning to talk 
of the possibility of reuniting the party on the 
basis of the exclusion of General Grant from 
the gegen a if he were to retrace his 
steps, a contingefity which is how at worst 
only very doubtful would become morally 
certain, and the President's political extinction 
might be looked for with confidence. 


The recently published correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments does not throw 


| 


much light upon the origin of the con- 


0 


„ 
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flicting interpretations of the Treaty. No 
good can ‘be accomplished by following the 
course of argument which has been pursued on 
the one hand by Mr. Hamilton Fish and on 
the other by Lord Granville. We are content 
to admit the good faith of both parties 
at least to the extent that each is the 
interpreter of its own national sentiment. 
Mr. Sumner’s exaggerated rhetoric created the 
impression among the American people that 
Great Britain ought to be held responsible for 
vast and shadowy claims—an impression which 
thé language of the Treaty did not tend to 
remove. On the other hand, the English 
nation — without distinction of party, and 
with unexampled unanimity — have, from 
the outset, repudiated the indirect claims. 
Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Bright, if they agree upon 
no other subject, agroe upon this. If the 
Treaty had been understood in the sense im- 
puted to it by Mr. Fish, Parliament would un- 
questionably have interposed its authority to 

revent the exchange of the ratifications. Like 
Bir Stafford Northcote, we do not wish to 
attach undue importance to personal considera- 
tions; but when he declares that ‘‘the com- 
missioners were directly responsible for having 
represented to the Government that the un- 
derstanding and promise given was that those 
claims were not to be brought forward in the 


arbitration,” he makes a statement which 
demands investigation. What was tho 
nature of the promise and under- 


standing thus given at Washington? It 
is not surprising that General Butler should 
have called the attention of the House of Re- 
presentatives to Sir Stafford Northcote’s state- 
ment as one thats deeply concerns the good 


if | 
the State Church question should for a time : were foisted into the American case in a manner 
rend asunder the Liberal party, it must | not contemplated by the commissioners; and 


THE NEW ARTICLE OF THE TREATY 


therefore is whether the twelve additional votes | 


fiith and integrity of the American Commis- 
sioners.” It is alleged that the indirect claims 


that the author of the controverted passages 


which have set two nations by the ears has 
admitted that these claims were put forward 
simply for colourable purposes and without any 
idea that the arbitrators would give a single 


dollar of dam under that head. Mr. Fish 
is eager to defend General Schenck from the 
imputation of having listened to Lord Gran- 
ville's declaration that the reference under the 
Treaty was ‘‘a limited one,” without subse- 
| quently calling in question the truthfulness of 
the interpretation. He alleges that it was not 
General Schenck’s duty to set Lord Granville 
right, end that what the latter said in the 
House of Lords was a personal and domestic 
matter in which it would have been impertinent 
for the American Minister to interfere. But a 
similar answer cannot be made to Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s statement. The language 
of the Treaty is admittedly obscure; for the 
fact that it is read in two — senses 
is a clear proof of its ambiguous cha- 
racter. We must therefore look to the 
‘commissioners themselves for the means 
of solving the riddle. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who has long held his peace in order that he 
might not embarrass the Government, has at 
last spoken out; and whatever may be the fate 
of the Treaty, it has now become absolutely 
necessary that the public of both countries 
should * made acquainted with the exact 
nature of that promise and understanding” 
which satisfied the British Commissioners that 
the indirect claims would form no part of the 
case to be submitted to the Geneva arbi- 
trators. 


We venture to think that a spirit of hyper- 
criticism has been shown by some of our con- 
temporaries who have discussed the terms of 
the supplemental Article. The last clause of the 
Article 1s held to be ambiguous, because, instead 
of formally withdrawing Part VI. of the 
American case from the purview of the arbi- 
trators, it merely declares that ‘‘ the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice of 
the Senate thereof, consents that he will make 
no claim on the part of the United States 
in respect of indirect losses as aforesaid 
before the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva.” 
Wo are of opinion that with this clause before it 
the Geneva Court could not possibly imagine 
that it was competent to deal with the indirect 
claims, or shut its eyes to the fact that the 
treaty had been so amended for the 2 pur- 
pose of getting rid of these claims. Moreover, 
the clause must be read in the light of the 
preamble which clearly sets forth the two 
views of the controversy which it is the object 
of the new Article to settle. If that article is 
ratified by a two-thirds vote, we shall have good 
reason to congratulate all moderate and peace- 
loving men on both sides of the Atlantic on the 
conclusion of a just and reasonable understand- 
ing between England «nd the United States as to 
the object for which the Treaty of Washington 
was negotiated. 
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ENDOWED SOHOOLS COMMISSIONERS’ 
REPORT. 


Tux Report of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners is, in 2 a document de- 
— 1 — st 7 

Governmen 


t is practically an 
AEN 

powers. expires at 

the end of the present year, and although it 
may be prolonged for a year longer at the 
pleasure of Her Majesty in Council, at the end 
of 1873, a special application to Parliament will 
be necessary. It is time therefore to ask 
whether the principles which the Commis- 
sioners have been gui and the work they 
have accomplished, entitle them to the contidence 
the country. If in any way they hav 
delivered national property into the 7 of 
the representatives of a Church instead of the 
— of the community to which it 
belongs—if the middle and higher education of 
the country is, by the general system they 
adopt, placed under essentially sectarian manage- 
ment—we have a right not only to ask, but to 
demand from a Liberal Government, a change 
in the constitution of a commission which can 
so strangely violate the principles of religious 


We are bound to express our satisfaction 
with the principles which have guided the oom- 
mission in laying down the basis of education 
in respect to endowed schools. But the ex- 
clusion of Greek is in many cases open 
to argument. So long as that language is 


BSS: gas: eae ee. OR. Ae degree at the 
i ies, a veto upon Greek is a hard- 
rf inflicted upon poor scholars; and the sub- 
ject might y be left to local decision. In 

i the old grammar-school curriculum 
by introducing the systematic study of Eng- 
lish, physical science, and modern languages, 
the commissioners have done good service. 

In dealing with the questions connected with 
the doctrinal or denominational character of 
endowments, we are bound to state clearly and 
openly that the commissioners have entirely lost 

confidence of Nonconformists. 

The Endowed Schools Act (1869) does not 
— ng lage re that there shall be provision 
made religious instruction. It contains a 
conscience clause, under which religious instruc- 
tion must be given, if given at all, but does not 
render such instruction obligatory. In every 
scheme, however, the commissioners have in- 
itroduced a clause declaring that proper 
vision for religious education” (whatever 
t may mean) shall be made. e Ele- 


-mentary Education Act leaves the introduc- 


tion of religion to the decision of the school 
boards. The Endowed Schools Act contains 
a conscience clause leaving the commissioners 
to put their own construction upon the question. 
The commissioners themselyes insist upon the 
provision. With that charming inconsistency of 
sectarian contrivance which has distinguished the 
educational policy of a Liberal Government, it is 
declared in one Act that the people themselves 
must decide whether they will have religion 
taught or not; and in another it is left in such 
a way that three Church of England commis- 
sioners can decide for them ! 

Having made an absolute requirement for 
the provision of religious education, the com- 
missioners p so to arrange the constitu- 
tion of the governing bodies of the schools, as 
in a large proportion of cases to give the mem- 
bers of the dominant sect a good working 
majority. The reply of the commissioners to 
this is one of the curiosities of sectarian 
literature. They say :— 

We have been told that in some of our schemes 


passed or approved or published, there ap such 
and such —4 Nn 2 and une 

von one n 
Bir politics aud in eccl 1 hether the 


statement is accurate or inaccurate we do nol know, and 
do not propose to inquire. 

This ignorance is curious, instructive, and 
a Are the commissioners ignorant 
of the sources from which they obtain the 
names of those ow nominate as ‘‘co-optative 
governors”? If they are advised by a go- 
verning body entirely com of members of 
the Church of England, is their ‘‘ ignorance” 
that the tlemen whose names are furnished 
them by 4 a body are also members of the 
Church of England, an ignorance really capable 
of covering a multitude of sins? In schemes 
recently issued we find governors nominated by 
a bishop and by a dean and chapter, while 
among the co-optatives we find vicars, rectors, 
and a bishop---gentlemen whose side in eccle- 
siastical politics the commissioners must surely 
be able to guess although they may not pro- 
pose to inquire.” 

The report enters into a defence of the three- 
fold constitution, partly ex-officio, partly — 7 
sentative, and partly co-optative, adopted“ in 
most cases for the governing bodies, on the 
ground of the necessity of supplying the 


elements of ‘‘ continuity, skill, authority, and 
wider interests.” The continuity secured by 
echemes in which in the aggregate 111 co- 
optative governors are members of the 
urch of England, one a Roman Catholic, 
and eighteen are Nonconformists, is the 
continuity of partisanship; while skill, 
authority, and wider interests must be 
suppo to be represented by elected go- 
vernors who are often less in number than the 
co-optatives, and whose relation to the rate- 
payers is complicated by the cumulative vote 
upon which a place on a school board now de- 
nds. We venture to submit that it was the 
uty of the commissioners to free schools which 
do not, be it well remembered, belong to the 
Church of England, but to the community, 
from ecclesiastical ascendancy ; and when, as a 
matter of fact, they establish that ascendancy, 
no pleas of difficulties’ aud circumstances 
and ‘‘ignorance”’ can avail in their defence. 


It is true that clerical ex-officio governors 
(thanks to the vigilance of Nonconformists 
themselves) have disappeared—but their names 
reappear among tho co-optatives with twice as 
long a tenure of office as the representative 
governors. It is no longer maintained that 
churchwardens should elect governors or become 
ex-officio governors, but the „. bodies of 
schools which are purely Church of England, 
are entrusted with the nomination of governors 
for schools which do not appertain to the Church 
of England. We strongly urge the Nonconfor- 
mists of any district for which a scheme is pro- 

to test the matter for themselves ; and the 
scheme will be an exceptional one, if they do 
not find that although one or two of their 
number may be admitted, the composition of 
the governing body is so manipulated as to 
throw them into a hopeless and useless minority. 

The possession of a working majority in the 
governing body of an endowed school, is even 
more valuable than on a school board. The 
school board cannot direct the teaching of 
catechisms and formularies—but the conscience 
clause of an endowed school contains no such 
restriction. Any catechism and formulary the 
thajority may determine, may be taught in an 
endowed school. 

The teaching of religion having been made 
compulsory—the governing body having been 
limited in its representative character and its 


| ecclesiastical character secured by co-optation— 


and the conscience clause of the Act not re- 
quiring the exclusion of a formulary distinctive 
of a denomination—the middle and first grade 
schools of this country will, for the future, 
become Church of England schools: as they 
have been in the past; and a sectarian organi- 
sation will secure as large a control over the 
higher education as the Act of 1870 permits it 
to have over elementary education. 

When the report dwells upon the necessity of 
conciliating existing trustees, it must be re- 
membered that the reorganisation of schools 
— 21 Act was passed to effect, is 4 — 
made for the ve urpose of putting a libera 
education within. the reach of children of all 
classes; and that it is consequently the essen- 
tial duty of the commissioners to resist the 
claims of sectarian authorities. Nonconfor- 
mists do not ask to interfere with schools which 
are the private property of the Church of Eng- 
land—such schools are dealt with by themselves, 
and are exempted from Clause 17 of the Act, 
which provides that the religious-opinion of any 
person shall not affect his qualitication for being 
a governor of an endowment. 

Now Clause 19 exempts from the operation of 
Clause 17 the following :— 


(1) Any school which is maintained out of the endow- 
ment of any [cathedral or collegiate church, or forms 


part of the foundation of any cathedral or collegiate. 


church ; or 

(2) Any educational endowment, the scholars edu- 
cated by which are, in the opinion of the commissioners 
(subject to appeal to Her A in Council as 
mentioned in this Act), required by the express terms 
of the original instrument of foundation, or of the 
statutes or lations made by the founder or under 
his authority, in his lifetime or within fifty years after 
his death (which terms have been observed down to the 
commencement of this Act), to learn or to be instructed 
according to the doctrines or formularies of any par- 
ticular church, sect, or denomination. 

But the schools which the schemes of the com- 
missioners will practically hand over to secta- 
rian control are not the — — of any sect. 
They belong to all the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict in which they are situated, and ought to 
be man by those whose property they are, 
without regard to sect or party. An effective 
majority of the managers of every school ought 
to be appointed by the direct representatives of 
the ratepayers. 

The number of educational endowments with 
which the commissioners will have to deal is 
estimated at no less than 3,000, and it must 
not be forgotten that their work is not 
tentative and experimental, but final and 
complete. They do not propose to make small 
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alterations first, and as these work smoothly, 
—— to larger changes; but they are 
ashioning schemes which for very many years 
must determine the character of the schools 
with which they deal, and which it will need 
special legislation to revise. To submit to an 
unjust arrangement now, is to establish it for 
at least a generation, and vested interests 
always charge compound interest when they 
have to be paid off. 

Our fear is lest Nonconformists should dis- 
cover the extraordinary ecclesiastical ascen- 
dancy which the schemes of the commissioners 
will 12 to one sect only when they are in 
actual operation, and when it will be too late to 
obtain reform. Whenever a scheme is sub- 
mitted, the Nonconformists of the locality 
should at once meet, and, should its provisions 
violate religious equality, appeal directly to 
the commissioners. If the commissioners re- 
ject their appeal, they must seek redress in 

arliament. 


Again, by Section 41 of the Endowed Schools 
Act, each scheme must lie before Parliament 
forty days, and unless within such forty days 
an address has been presented by one or other 
of the said Houses, praying Her Majesty to 
withhold her consent from such scheme, or any 

art thereof, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, 
4 Order in Council, to declare her approbation 
of such scheme, or any part thereof, to which 
such address does not relate.“ 


When Parliament is asked in 1873 to prolong 
the powers of the commissioners, we trust a 
demand will be made for the proper represen- 
tation of Nonconformists on the commission, 
and an emphatic instruction be passed against 
the surrender of the great educational endow- 
ments of the country to governing bodies, 
elected by a complex machinery, which has the 
happy facility of producing a majority for the 
same sect, in whatever part up the country it 
is applied, and with whatever variationy of 
detail it may be furnished. No Liberal Govern- 
ment can deserve the confidence, not märel 
of Nonconformists, but of the nation, whic 
permits the representation of those to whom 
the schools belong to be reduced to limi 
as restricted as those which the pres¢ht com 
missioners are alone disposed to recognise. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


London, May 20, 1872. 


The Order Book of the House for the remainder of 
the session is a frightful document. It occupies 
twenty-seven pages of print; that is to say, the 
mere list of subjects with which the House intends 
to deal runs to this length. The majority of them 
are subjects proposed for discussion for a variety 
of reasons by gentlemen who take no particular 
interest in them, and who bring them before the 
House solely for the sake of serving their own ends. 
Half the questions which are on the paper ought 
naturally and properly to be asked privately of the 
heads of the departments to whom they refer, and 
would be so asked if the object which members 
have in view were solely to obtain information. 
For example, I observe that Mr. Bentinck solemnly 
prints an inquiry to the Postmaster-General about 
the sale of stamps in the lobby of the House. Mr. 
Bentinck will consume from five to ten minutes, 
perhaps, of the national time by this interrogation 
and the reply to it, and will force three or four 
hundred members to listen to him. It is not even worth 
the formality of a sheet of note-paper. If he has 
any difficulty in getting stamps, surely it might be 
removed by half-a-dozen words to Mr. Monsell 
when he has nothing to do. Some few of the 
orders, though, deserve particular attention. The 
great Jamaica controversy will be fought again 
on a proposal by the Government to vote 4, 133“. 
to ex-Governor Eyre for the payment of his legal 
expenses, and our friend Dr. Underhill will find that 
his labours are not yet at anend. Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck on the 28th May—the date is important in this 
case, because every member who cares for London 
ought to make it a point to oppose him—will coolly 
move for a roadway for carriages from Queen-square, 
Westminster, to St. James’s-street. It is with the 
greatest regret that I see that Liberal members and 
Liberal papers are supporting Mr. Bentinck, and 
have indulged in some very dull and silly sneers 
about what they are pleased to call the nursery- 
maid argument. A nursery-maid has just as much 
claim to consideration as a member of Parliament, 
and probably makes just as good use of her time. 
But the argument against a dusty highway across 
the park is, in reality, the children’s argument, and 
the argument of all the hundreds of thousands of 
poor people in Westminster and Pimlico who never 
go out of town, who live in filthy noisy houses, and 
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who can never get a moment's peace except in the 
park, which a stream of coach traffic would effec- 
tually destroy. The whole tendency of modern 
civilisation is to sacrifice everything to business, 
and we may be quite certain that when we begin to 
touch tho parks weshall not end till they are lost alto- 
gether. Every reason which applies to a road across 
St. James s Park applies to a road across the Green 


Park, and with greater force to a road across Hyde 


question is ever argued in print as it is argued in 
the House; and the most tedious sermoniser, who 
ever took his hearers back to the Fall of Man 
every Sunday on every opportunity, is compression 
itself compared with the retrogression and expan- 
sion of Parliamentary rhetoric. Mr. Gladstone, 
despite his great abilities, must in this matter be 
held to be the chief sinner. 


I vividly remember 


| 


Titernture. 


— 


THE CHARACTER OF MILTON.® 


h Hunt (see his Autobiography) 
on one occasion to Wordsworth some lines 
rom tho Paradise Lost, which he considered 


Lei 
no 


to express a vindictive and unworthy feeling. 
They occur in the description of the defeat of 
Lucifer and his host :— 


For he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven. 
The overthrown he raised, and, as a herd 
Of goats or tim rous flock together thronged, 


to this day hearing him once consume three hours 
over a Budget, and create a vast imaginary chasm 
of a deficit which he afterwards shawed to 
have no existence. At times, more particularly 
when he is defending himself against attack, no 
man can be more éxact and more rapid in his 


Park. If ever these roads are made, or any one of | 
them, they will be the most monumental examples 
we have yet had of legislation for the rich against 
the poor, to whom the parks pre-eminently belong. 
The third reading of the Ballot Bill takes place on 


the 30th May, and the whole question of the ma- 
chinery of the bill will be reopened by a motion 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, to recommit the bill for 
the purpose of inserting a provision for printing 
the names of the sevoral candidates on the ballot 
paper in different colours. 

What is called in Parliamentary English the 
‘* Public Worship Facilities Recommitted Bill,” on 
the 3lst May will have to encounter the hostility 
of Mr. Beresford-Hope, who intends to move its 
summary rejection. The University Tests (Dublin) 
Bill is down for the 4th of June, but it is at the 
bottom of the list. In addition to the Marquis of 
Hartington’s motion, that it be an instruction to 
the committee to divide the bill into two bills, 
there is a motion by Mr. Mitchell Henry, the mem- 
ber for Galway, to shelve the bill altogether ; and 
another motion by Mr. Pim, to refer the bill toa 
sort of Grand Committee of all the Irish members, 
assisted by Mr. Fawcett, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and 
the Marquis of Hartington. Friday, the 7th June, 
is appropriated to several motions, the most im- 
portant of which, to readers of the Noncon- 
JSormist, is that by Mr. Miall, but, as already ex- 
plained, it is very doubtful whether it will be 
reached on that day. Mr. Cubitt meets Mr. Miall 
by a motion for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the revenues of religious bodies not in con- 
nection with the Church of England. To this, 
of course, there would be no objection, if it 
were not so obviously intended as a diversion. 
Mr. Hughes will move an amendment to the 
original motion that the commission should extend 
its inquiries to all ecclesiastical bodies, and suggest 
a rearrangement of parochial benefices and incomes. 
With such a field as this for its investigations the 
report of the committee might probably be obtained 
some years after disestablishment had been 
accomplished. These are nearly all the notices of 
any consequence for which days have been fixed. 
There are a few others which have not yet obtained 
a day, such, for example, as the motion by Lord 
Henry Lennox about the ‘‘ Megera,” a case which 
has not yet been discussed in Parliament; Mr. 
Seely’s motion on Admiralty reorganisation; a 
series of motions by Mr. Rylands about the Foreign 
Office expenditure, and two or three more. 

Talking about the work before the House, reminds 
us that the opinion of the House has not been 
taken upon the promised resolutions on the mode 
of conducting its business, and that Mr. Anderson 
means to propose a time-limit to all speeches, ex- 
cepting in those cases, such as the introduction of 
a bill for example, where detailed explanation is 
required. The House, I am afraid, will never be 
got to accept such a self-denying ordinance as this; 
but no motion has been made in the House, this 
session at least, which if I were a member I would 
support with more eagerness, and even with 
‘enthusiasm. The major evil of course cannot be 
touched. So long as the House is a House of Com- 
mons, we shall not be able to prevent anybody and 
everybody, wise and foolish, from speaking as often 
as they please. It will be a long time, alas! 
before any plan will be devised which will enable 
the Speaker to repress Mr. Bentinck for no other 
reason than that he is Mr. Bentinck. But some- 
thing may be done to repress unnecessary effusive- 
ness. The gain, perhaps, would not be so great as 
has been anticipated, because—at least that is my 
experience—the obstruction with which bills are 
encountered generally arises not from long speeches, 


_ but from a multitude of small speeches, from 


successive divisions, and from an unscrupulous use 
of the forms of the House. It does sometimes 
happen that a bill is talked to death by the super- 
natural exertions of one or two men; the Dublin 
University Bill was killed in that way, but 
as a rule, the other mode is the 
which is adopted. The great advantage 
gained by the restriction which Mr. Anderson 
desires to impose would be that an oratorical 
reform would insensibly follow its adop- 
tion. The present style is totally unsuited to the 
work which the House has to perform. No public 
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one 


thrusts. But usually his speeches are like a horse- 


woolly matter, and a very minute kernel. His 
style, too, is infectious. Hardly a soul in the 
House is capable of getting up and saying simply 
and plainly what it wants to say and then leaving 
off. We had once a shining example in Mr. John 
Stuart Mill of what a Parliamentary speaker 
should be. He just rose, and without any pre- 
liminary tootling communicated his reasons to the 
House for supporting a particular measure, and 
having communicated them sat down without any 
further delay. But the taste of the House was so 
corrupted by Gladstonianism that it almost unani- 
mously voted Mr. Mill to be “‘ peculiar” and de- 
fective. 


Miscellaneous. 
—— 


* Untversity or Lox box. —The following is a list 
of the candidates who have passed the recent exa- 
mination :— 

General Examination for Women, 1872.—Honours 
l\ivision.—Mary Amelia Bennett, North London Col- 
legiate School for Ladies; Elizabeth Ewart, private 
study ; Henrietta Frances Lord. private tuition. First 
division.—Frances Millicent Edwardes, private study ; 
Catherine Alice Raisin, North London Collegiate School 
for Ladies; Mary Anne Wallis, Queon’s College and 
— study. Second Division.—Evangeline Alice 

oods, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

NATIONAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
—We would call attention to the prospectus in our 
advertising columns of this new company, which 
has taken some extensive printing premises, plant, 
and all the accessories necessary for carrying on a 
large business, in Crane-court, Fleet-street. One 
portion of the scheme proposes to continue the work 
carried on so successfully by the late Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful (Knowledge, including a 
new series of educational books for children and 
board schools. 

CuristrAN Evripence Socrery.—We have great 
pleasure in announcing that the summer campaign 
of the Christian Evidence Society will commence 
on June 4, with a public meeting in Willis’s Rooms, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The meeting will be followed by a series of lectures 
at St. George’s Hall, dealing with subjects similar 
to those which were so successfully treated last 
year. Among those who have undertaken to lecture 
may be named the Rev. Dr. Merivale, Dean of Ely ; 
Professor Mozley, Professor Birks, Rev. Dr. Angus, 
Sir B. Frere, C. Brooke, Esq., F. R. S., Dr. Gladstone, 
F.R.S., and B. Shaw, Esq. The first lecture of 
the series will be delivered on June 18, by the Rev. 
Dr. Mozley, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 

Tre Royat Horticutturat Society held its 
first flower-show on Wednesday and Thursday last, 
in the gardens at South Kensington, when warm 
and genial weather, added to great floral attrac- 
tions, brought cae a large and gay company. 
In 1 of an unfavourable spring, the — 
notably = roses, —— ~~ calceolarias were in 
great ection. Perhaps the most striki r- 
tion of the show was the exhibition of — By 
the dinner-table. Two tents were filled with tables 
—some set for twenty and others for twelve per- 
sons—all perfectly arranged, as regards not only 
flowers, but fruit, china, and glass, and all the 


series of dinner-parties were about to assemble. 
Nothing could exceed the richness and elegance of 
these displays, though some of them showed signs 
of the prevailing tendency to over-do things in the 
direction of redundancy and extravagance. Ima- 
gine a dinner-table—there was one—not only richl 
adorned with flowers and ferns, but bedizened wit 
little flags such as children delight in ! 


SNAPPISH.—The dog crop of the United States is 
estimated at 21,000,000 head. At a moderate 
computation each animal costs eight dollars a year, 
making a total of 168,000,000 dollars. Of the 
number upwards of 100,000 go mad annually, and 
bite about 10,000 people. On the whole the crop 
cannot be said to pay.—Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 

CALIFORNIAN STRAWBERRIES.—The following 
tribute to California strawberries is from a Western 
paper: — Strawberries grow in California all the 
year round. The — my ey oe ae 
size; it is not uncommon for an ordi family to 
subsist on one for a week. It must not be supposed 
that all the varieties are of this size ; some are much 
smaller, and it is not an uncommon thing for a 
healthy man to finish one at a meal. 


chestnut in the spring time, an immense amount of 


minor accessories of the dinner-table, as though a 


Drove them before him thunder- struck, pursued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of Heaven; which, opening wide, 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deop. The monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urged them behind : headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of Heaven; eternal wrath 
Burat after them to the bottomless pu.” 

which Hunt 


The thought in this 
blamed, was the idea of vindictiveness con- 
tained in the last two lines, which he considered 
to be repulsive as far as it represented the action 
of the Almighty, and unworthy of the author 
who wrote them. They suggest, however, more 
than this; and, if followed up by other quota- 
tions, lead to the deeply interesting question 
whether, and how far, it 1s possible to acquire a 
knowledge of a man’s character from his written 
works? Is it possible at all? 

We have seen it somewhere urged that men 
who write or speak are best, that is to say, 
most accurately, known by their public pro- 
ductions. On the whole, we think, we should 
demur to this as a statement that is universally 
or even generally true. It is true, however, in 
some cases, no doubt. Sterne, for instance, 
has left us very little to find out about his 
character, and Addison is admirably, although 
unconsciously, drawn in his own essays. But 
if we had only Johnson's writings left to us; 
if not a page of Boswell, or Madame wenn f 
or Mrs. Piozzi had been written, what should 
we have known of the character of Johnson 
himself? And is there a sentence in Bacon 
which would lead to the remotest suspicion that 
he was one of the ‘‘ meanest of mankind —a 
verdict still not more than very partially true? 
The fact is that a man’s writings or speeches 
belong to only one set of his actions, and it 
mainly depends upon his constitution in 
other respects whether he reveals himself 
by them or not. Sterne might have chosen 
to publish his sermons only, and have come 
down to rity as an extremely moral but 
rather dull preacher, but it being his nature to 
disclose himself, and bein ually destitute of 
conscience and shame, he disc osed the whole of 
himself, and has accordingly descended to us 
with the reputation not of an exemplary coun- 
try clergyman, but of a great but profligate 
humorist. We must know more of most men 
than we can know by their writings or their 
speeches before we can decide whether it is 
possible to obtain from their works a just and 
accurate knowledge of their characters. 

Now, Mr. Graham, in the work before us, 
has given to us many materials from Milton’s 
writings from which large information may be 
obtained not only of Milton’s external life, but 
of his inner character. They amount almost to 
an Autobiography,“ and put together as Mr. 
Graham has put them, with knowl . judg- 
ment, and, in one or two instances, almost in- 
stinctive genius, 1 certainly of remark - 


able interest. Everybody has read them before, 
but no one has ever thought of doing what Mr. 
Graham has now done. But Mr. G m leaves 


them, with the exception of a few notes, just as 
they are, and does not attempt, what it was 
most desirable should be attempted, the inner 
portrait of Milton as drawn by himself. We 
shall not do what he and others have left un- 
done, but it may be interesting to indicate what 
might possibly be made of these and other 
materials. ; 

The only knowledge we have of Milton’s 
earliest life is contained in one or two passages 
in his prose writings—the ‘‘ Second Dofence of 
the Peo le of England,” the ‘‘ Reason of 
„Church Government,” and the Apology for 
‘‘Smectymnuus.” It is worth observing, upon 
these and similar direct autobiographical state- 
ments, that they are all introduced in self- 
defence, and as an answer to the libellous 
statements of his opponents. He lived at a time 
when, so far as attacks on personal character 
are concerned, pen and e were freer thao 
they are now. That lioense of P 
lasted far beyond Milton's time. Pope, if he 
were living now, would hardly have written a 
modern Dunciad,“ and public opinion would 


* Autobiography of John Milton ; or, Milton's Life in 
his own Words. ited by the Rev. James GRabaM, 
M. A. Oxon, Ko. (Longmans.) 


7 


a 


implied attac b 
respect. Much of this seems to us to be unneces- 
a. but his sensitive honour would let nothing 
0 
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probably have restrained even Byron from his 
„English Bards and Scottish Reviewers.” 
Still, we wonder that Milton felt the necessity 
of referring to his antagonists, or we should 
wonder if these very replies did not inform us 
of one feature of his character ; viz., his extreme 
sensitiveness. Ordinary sensitiveness may 
from a variety of causes, as widely 
A as extreme vanity and extreme deli- 
> ae is no indication whatever in 
8 works or in what we know, from other 
sources, of his life, that he was a vain man, but 
there is every indication of keen, sensitive, and 
highly- * delicacy. He who described 
Eve and wh Nel 2 7 ** ha vo 
possessed a spirit w respon to the most 
infinitesimal touch. But it also responded to 
the rudest, and, such was its natural strength, 
without broken, as some spirits are—such 
as Keate’s—by the rude contact. In Milton’s 
case, however, there were other reasons for 
these self-revelations. He was the chosen 
defender of the Commonwealth before the public 
inion of Europe, and, occupying such a posi- 
tion, he probably felt compelled to meet attacks 
upon his private character by the frank and 
even minute references to his life which we find 
scattered throughout his writings. The honour 
of the Commonwealth was involved in his 
honour, and it was therefore as necessary to 
defend the one as it was to defend the other. 
And this, happily, is one of the many cases in 
which good come out of intended evil. No 
one knows anything now of the attacks 
Milton, but if he not been subj to 
them we should have known almost as little of 


We imagine that this sensitiveness alwa 
him. From earliest life he want 


above my years 
found it sweet, 


evious And no one, we think, can find 
ton making a misquotation or a wrong re- 
re This exactness is a mark both of earl 
diligence and early conscientiousness, but it is 
also a 7 K. . ape is a noble 
passage in his Apo A ing to the years 
of his study, in which wo find thaps the 
loftiest indication of character in this respect, 
to be found in all literature. And it was not 
long after,” he writes, when I was con- 
inion, that he who would not 
his hope to write well hero- 
things, ought himself to be a 
‘* true person; that is, a composition and pattern 
ok the 1 * and . not pre- 
“suming to sing praises of heroic men or 
„famous cities, unless he have in himself the 
“experience and the practice of all that is 
** praiseworthy.” And then he adds, with an 
ingenuousness that almost makes one smile: 
— reasonings, together with a certain 
„ niceness of nature, an honest haughtiness, 
and self-esteem, either of what I was or 
hat I might be (which let envy call pride), 
* lastly, that modesty, whereof here I may 


„bo excused to make some beseeming profes- 
“gion; all these uniting the su ply their 
ee er, left me above those 


natural 
„low descents of mind, beneath which he must 
** deject and plunge himself, that can agree to 
** unlawful prohibitions.” Did ever man sketch 
his own character clearer than Milton has done 
in these words ? 
Over and over again, however, do we find 
these justifications of himself, 2 by 
ess detail as it seemed to him to be 
n to the occasion. He is especially 
anxious to clear himself from any suspicion of 


n He thought it even more dis- 


r a man to be impure than for a 
woman, and ho resents, with a moral indigna- 
tion that lan has never surpassed, some 
upon his character in this 


6 kind pass unanswered. . 
Wefind ambition early developed in Milton. 
m was always in 
own ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” 
which is full of inner autobiography, he 
thought himself— ~ 
De signed tor great exploits,” 


his mind, and like 


_ These he lived to perform until, as he says, 
in that magnificent sonnet on his blindness— 
„% What supports me? dost thou ask: 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overply’d 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through this world's 


vain mask 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide.” 

Were these lofty endowments * by 
any grosser or inferior ions or weaknesses 
It would be surprising tf thoy had not been, and 
we think that there are as clear traces of them as 
there are of the other characteristics of Milton. 
We have referred to Leigh Hunt’s objection to a 
certain passage in which, most clearly, vindic- 
tiveness is ascribed to the Eternal Wrath.“ 
A man’s God is never worse than himself, but 
always better, and Milton’s wrath certainly 
pursued his enemies to the end— 

„ did but prompt the to quit their clo 

By the awe ales AA. liberty, 0 
hen ight a barbarous noise environs me, 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs ; 
That baw! for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
License they mean when they cry liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good ; 
But from that mark how far they rove we sec, 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood. 

And, there can be no doubt that a great deal 
of Samson’s wrath against Dalilah expresses 
| Milton’s own feelings to his first and possibly 
also, to his third wife. 

„My wife! my traitress ! let her not come near me. 

— out, hyena! these are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of every woman false like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray ; 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement move with d reniorss, 

Confess, and promise wonders in her change ; 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg'd his patience bears, 

His virtue or weakness which to assail : 

Then with more — and — — skill 

transgresses, and again submits ; 

That wisest and best men, full oft beguiled, 

With goodness principled not to reject 

The tent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 

Entangled with a pois’nous bosom snake.” 

Milton, as we know, formally forgave Mary 
Powell, but we doubt if he ever wholly forgave 
her, for, as it seemed to him, ruining the flower 
of his life. 

Of the nd patience with which Milton 
bore his blindness and other trials we have 
more than one witness from his own pen, but it 
is also natural that he should have felt, as he 
describes Samson feeling when he says,— 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscur’d, which were a fair dismission, 
But throw’st them lower than Thou did’st exalt them 


high ; 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 
Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 
Oft leav’st them to the hostile sword 


Of heathen and profane, their carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv d; 
Or to the unjust tri under change of times, 
2 —— of the — | multitude. 

ey — vort y 
With sickness and disease —— them down, 
In crude old age; 


Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffering 


Just or alike seem miserable 
alike both come to evil ond,” 

Something there was, no doubt, which 
lessened this great man in the eyes of some who 
came near him. His first and third wives and 
his daughters seem to have had little love or 
reverence for him, and his dchildren cared 
nothing for his memory. Possibly there were 
small weaknesses in his character which have 
not been revealed—which they could, with their 
meaner minds, [ while they could not 
appreciate or understand the grander forces of 
his nature. Is it not the case sometimes that a 
man or woman of great majesty of character 
and intellect is liked the less because of the 
a gp fl Small and self-conceited natures 
feel so much lessened in such presences that 
they are in a constant state of anger or irrita- 
tion. Be this as it may, those who will study 
Milton’s works for a revelation of himself, will 
end that study with a profounder reverence for, 
and sympathy with, the man than they have 
ever before cherished. 


“THE AUSPICIOUS DAY.” * 


There can be no doubt that Mrs. Webster 
possesses true dramatic faculty. She has the 
power of throwing her characters into attitudes 
and situations where they take-on peculiar 
lights of subjective impression, and yet do not 


become broadly false to themselves. In this | 


lies the subtlety of her portraiture, which never 
fails to carry with it a certain convincing 
reality in spite of its occasional over-refine- 
ments. Mrs. Webster is par excellence a thinker. 


The Auspicious Day, By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. (Mac- 


millan and Co.) 


* 


She vividly /apprehends certain remoter ten- 
dencies of the time, is fully alive to the thin 
mist of scepticism that is too often seen to linger 
round the highest points of conviction, when 
they are looked at fon the lower levels; and 
is so penetrated by certain ideas that it is not 
surprising she should often be more successful 
in pourtraying characters in whom a certain self- 
involvedness and subtle intellectual contradic- 
tion is assumed, than with those of simpler and 
less complicated strain. The fine poem, A 
‘*Oastaway,” in the former volume, Por- 
„ traits,”’ for instance, is yet affected, subjective, 
and dramatically weak when compared with 
some of the best portions of the ‘‘ Dramatic 
„Studies; because Mrs. Webster does not seem 
to be so able to realise ordinary characters 
) 1 and in the lump, as to harmonise apa, 
rent discrepancies in minds of finer fibre, but 
which seem to some extent out of order, like 
‘‘gweet bells jangling out of tune.” A very 
notable illustration of this we have inthe present 
work, when the two chief characters, with fevered 
disordered minds, appear before the judge—a pas- 
sage to which we must refer again. Mrs. Webster 
certainly has a peculiar fineness and quickness 
of spiritual sense, which enables her to catch a 
keynote, and at the same time a persistent 
dramatic power of realisation bY which she 
follows up point after point till the likeness is 
rendered, if not unmistakeable, at least sug- 
gestive of a whole inner history.” Her 
‘‘studies”’ are thus not portraits in the ordi- 
nary sense: they are rather records of spiritual 
traits and of evanescent moods and aspirations 
which seldom take, or can take, definite expres- 
sion; but which, nevertheless, have a real 


result in character. Since, in the endeavour 


to make clear a characteristic, we haye re- 
ferred to the former volume, Portraits,” wo 
may say that the poem there titled ‘‘ A Soul in 
„Prison —hich is a record of the effects of 
unexpressed and involuntary doubts—is a far 
more faithful utterance of her real genius than 
the other to which we have referred, or such 
poems as In an Almshouse,” in the same 
volume. 

In the present work Mrs. Webster has en- 
deayoured to treat commoner characters 
broadly. But genius is fate; and it has 
proved too strong for hor. The real interest 
of the present drama, after all, lies in its won- 
derfully subtle contrasts of mood and tendency 
—in the refined expression of balancing emo- 
tions; imparting a dash of indecision, some- 
what alien to the attainment of the deep and 
direct interest, which simple unrelieved passion 
only can impart. Sir Percival is betrothed to 
Dorothy, daughter of Lord Wendulph—a 
studious and evidently unpractical type of 
character of a past age, when star-gazing and 


witchcraft were still believed in. There is 
a tradition that marriage during a certain 
month of the year is fatal to the happiness of 


those of the Wendulph family concerned; and 
therefore the wedding of Perceval and Dorothy 
is delayed, and it is during — that the 
action of the drama is supposed to run. Mrs. 
Webster makes it a means of developing mental 
and moral complications, which result in very 
striking oross- purposes in the cases of several 
of the characters. Percival, for example, is 
somehow divided in his affections between 
Dorothy and Amy, a poor kinswoman. The 
eager persecution of the latter by a low liber- 
tine, Lambert Miller—who has wronged Pri- 
scilla, Dorothy’s foster-sister, and who is 
powerfully but rather inadequately represented 
—renders necessary Perceval's efforts on her be- 
half, which seems to have the effect of render- 
ing his affections for Dorothy somewhat less de- 
cided. This is a passage from a soliloquy of 
Perceval's just after he has rescued Amy :— 
Amy s safe; 

So much is mended. But, curse on my folly, 

There's more that's past all mendin now, save Time's ! 

Poor child, had I forborne, she not known 

The true name of her innoceut tenderness ; 

Might never have known, and so forgotten it, 

As a child some pin prick of its cradle months, 

Or as the unconscious air forgets the rent 

The flying swallow broke, that closed behind it, 

But now! and for a moment's windy gust 

Oh fool and traitor! Must I, as a bee 

Will nip a slim and pendant flower in the neck, 

And so, to reach one honey drop the more 

For its full bag, wound the meek bud to death? 

Must I needs feast me on the small sweet theft 

Of alla young heart's peace! Oh paltry thief, 

Being rich owner of a priceless gift, 

To filch the treasure of a simple child, 

Stealing an all from her which is my nothing! 

Poor little tender Amy!“ 

Amy is developed with great care—an ab- 
sorbed, tenderly devoted creature, but capable 
of wonderful self-abnegation. A few words 
of her's before and alter Lambert Miller's 
attempt will give a hint of the type to which 
she belongs :— 

Does he love me? Perceval! 
Love me I knew I pleased him. Ah! woe's me, 
I was too glad to please him. Cross-grained fate, 
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Must thou so mock mo? For in worth his love 
Were my dishonour, if I let it live ; 

And his. But, I preferred to Dorothy, 

The Lady Wendulph ; her that where she is 

No other woman's fair! Aud her beloved 

Loves me! Well, tis a dreamer’s morning tale; 

He loved me and tis over; we forget. 

But yet to think that, were’t not as it is— 
Ah, Dorothy, what must I lose for thee? 

And then, after the rescue— 

„He should be warned; 

Ani how else 1? Tis not seeking him. 

And then tis too ill done to shun me thus. 

Why, let him keep his troth with Dorothy, 

I'd hate him if he would not; but for that 

Must I go bare of even his regret ? 

Methinks I have rights too: mefhinks a man 

Ky saying he loves one promises at least 

T»—not to have grown patient in a weok 

Of losing one for ever. Why not change 

Some dear farewell, some promise to be friends, 

And then—Ah then! He must be Dorothy s! 

Oh spiteful fortune! Three uuhappy hearts 

For one content; mine, Perceval’s, and his 

That loves her, Roger, mourners for ber joy! 

Were she but fickle! But she has no more heart 

To spend upon a man not Perceval 

Than Roger eyes to see a woman is 

Who is not Dorothy. Why, then, at least 

Roger, not Percival, should have loved me; 

And I have loved him back and been his wife, 

Happy as Dorothy with Perceval? 

The miscarriage of a letter discovers tho ro- 
lationship of Amy and Perceval, and they are 
led to take to flight. They are pursued and over- 
taken and brought back. An accusation of 
witchcraft, aided by words of Dorothy, is 
brought against Amy, who is tried and con- 
demned; but at length rescued, at tho instiga- 
tion of Dorothy and Perceval—the former of 
whom being admirably developed in the 
process of trying to save her cousin at the last ; 
whilst her cousin, to relieve her and Perceval 
from difficulty, is willing to take on herself the 
doom of a witch. Some of the writing at this 
point is very fine. Tho trial sceno, as we have 
said, is surpassing skilful—chargod with pathos, 
especially where Dorothy appears. We wish 
we had room to quote it; but space forbids. In 
the joy of the rescue of Amy, the nuptials of 
Dorothy and Perceval are celebrated, one 
object for choosing that moment being to 
distract the minds of the people. 

Some of the finest efforts of the poet are 
devoted to the delineation of Sir Roger—the un- 
accepted suitor of Dorothy—whose high and 
noble passion seems to typify in the dramatist’s 
mind the purer form of love. Father Gabriel, 
who plays a largo part and is oxcellently done, 
says to Roger of Dorothy: 


Lou think, perhaps, becauso that seem ty pride 
Which makes pure women royal has in her : 
Been nursed to reverence to her bigh estato 
And homage to her boauty till, like air, 

Her life, and yet unwot of, she breathes worsbip, 
She should love less than lesser women can. 
But no, hor pritle is, as twere, pedestal 
So throne her love on, then to so live for it 
As one who lives tho pries ess of that Gud 
Herself made for the altar. Oh, believe 
She doth from this affection now to draw 
Her nourishing sap of life you should as well 
Dissever bud from stalk or hand from arm 
As her from Percival. 
** Roger : I know so much ; 
And am content, I love her as I'd lovo 
Some starborn spirit whose far influence 
Out of her sky should make mo never care 
To see an carthlier fairness, yet desire 
Looking on her, must die of the very act.” 
Some of the lyrics scattered through the first 
e are very fine aud complete, as witness 
this :— 
** Where found Love bis yesterday 
When is Love's to-morrow, say 
Love has only now. 
We can swear it, we who stand, 
In Love's present hand to hand, 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou. 


“ By-and-by and Long ago ; 

Last month’s buds and winter's snow ; 
Love has only now. 

Do wo wot of rathe or sore 

In Love's boundless summer year, 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou. 

Surs that rose and suns that set ; 

Gone for ever and Not yet; 
Love has always now. 

Do we count by dawn and night 

Dwelling in Love's perfect light, 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou.” 

Mrs. Webster never fails to throw in here 
and there morsels of thought, with special 
smack of the present, as in these words put 
into the mouth of Father Gabriel :— 


Because I find 
Ill superstitions so enleagued with truths 
That, like new factionaries when they meet 
In the near vaward of the opposing ranks 
Their fathers and their brothers and their sons, 
I falter and give ground and am a coward, 
Lest | should strike my own, Yes, Faith is blurred 
By credulous errors, yet, as wo may see, 
Some goodly pile displanned from perfectness 
Ky tov excrescent added buttresses, 
lias them for part aud props. Nay, one might say 
Faith's very self is like the Pisans’ tower, 
A fault at base has somewhat warped aslant, 
Which by its fortunate poisé keeps perfect strength, 
But should they try to mend the fault at base, 
Or foree the due erectness, down would crash 
Tho whole firm skyward fabric and be ruins,” 


Occasionally, too, and at unexpected turns, 
we have rare gleams of humour, as at the sceno 
where Lambert Miller serenades Amy. 

But it is quite impossible by extracts to con- 
vey any true idea of the remarkable strength 
and subtlety of this drama. Like all true 
dramatic products; it has a verisimilitude which 
does not show well in separate passages; but 
let any person of the least susceptibility read 
the trial scene, and when he comes to Amy’s 
words— 

No, no, Iam innocent! I saw no hope: 

I could not bear it longer. But indeed 

Iam innocent. You hear she says I am 
wo are sure his verdict will be ours—that for 
simplicity, naturalness, and pathetic effect, he 
has seldom read anything finer. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE.* 
FIRST NOTICE. 


Fow, if any, of these twelve ossayists would, 
we believe, like to be described, which indeed 
they could not truly be, as representing either 
Broad or Low Church opinions. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the mark to say that they 
would prefer to be considered (to adapt a 
favourite phrase of one of Jane Austen’s 
characters) as High, but not too — at At 
all events, if „High,“ or very High,” is to 
bo taken to mean “ Ritualistic,” wo find in 
one essay an expression which is hardly recon- 
cilable with extravagant Ritualism :— 

„The Irish Church has its parties and its extrome 
men, but it would be hard to flud in it any body of 
clergymen who would make a fetish of either a green 
chasuble or a black gown, and profer its service to the 
order and laws of their Church.” 

Though the writers may be presumed to be 
united by an actual bond of intellectual or 
spiritual affinity, the internal evidence of this 
is not always very strongly apparent. Some 
of them seem to be far more than others in- 
clined to support conclusions which, to 
our own 1 involve very serious error; 
and the judgment of some, far more than of 
others, bears traces of being either benumbed 
by the moral atmosphere of an Established 
Church, or unconsciously biassed by the habit 
of esteoming traditional authority not wisely, 
but too well.” 

Reserving for a second notico any illustra- 
tions of these defects which we may think it 
necessary to offer, our present quotations aro 
not intended to exhibit the entire scope of any 
one of the essays; of which we wish to say that 
they are, on the whole, quite equal in averago 
— to articles in our best quarterly reviews. 

e desire rather, from the Nonconformist 

oint of view, to exemplify the approach which 
is being made, in quarters where it might least 
be expected, to some appreciation of the neces- 
ay: if not of justice, yet of liberty and of 
voluntary co-operation in matters of religion. 

Not by any means tho less because he seems 
to us to be setting forth unawares tho vory best 


ways (far better than an Establishment) in 


which any Christian piety which really does 
exist in a nation can be testified (among other 
— wo might mention pure integrity in trade 
anc 2 disinterestedness and singleness of 
mind), we are glad to speak in terms of sincere 
respect and unqualified sympathy of the essa 
by Earl Nelson, On the Church an 
‘* Pauperism.” It would not be easy to put 
within the compass of thirty-two pages a juster 
or more comprehensive survey of the various 
methods which have been or may yet be 
adopted for the remedy or prevention of 
auperism. Earl Nelson Pe evidently 
rom no merely theoretical observation, and he 
supports his deprecation of careless almsgiving 


as a substitute for well-directed personal effort, . 


by the example of Edward Denison, living as 
he did among the people at the East End, 
checking indiscriminate charity, helping to 
‘‘ organise means of improvement mentally and 
‘‘ bodily, showing them the use of the classes 
‘above them by a practical devotion of spare 


* The Church and the Age. A Second Series of Essays 
on the Principles and Present Position of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by ARCHIBALD Weir, D.C. L., and 
W. D. Mactacan, M.A. Contents: — The Church and 
Pauperism, Earl Nelson; Characteristics of the 
American Church, the Bishop of Western New York ; 
the Church and Science, W. R. Clark, M.A., Preben- 
dary of Wells; Systems of Ecclesiastical Law, Isambard 
Brupel, D.C. L.; Present and Future Relations of the 
Church to National Education, J. P. Norris, 
Canon of Bristol; the Church and the Universities, 
John G. Talbot, M. P.; Toleration, B. Morgan Cowie, 
B. D., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools; Pre- 
sent Aspect of the Orthodox Eastern Church towards 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion, Goorge 


Williams, B.D., Vicar of 11 im 1; Difficulties of a | 


Disestablishel Charch, J. C. MacDonnell, D. D., Dean 
of Cashel ; the Christian Tradition, W. J. Irons, D. D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's; Dogma, considered in Some 
of its Relations, Archibald Weir, D.C.L., Vicar of 
Forty Hill; Parochial Councils, F. R. Chapman, M. A., 
Archdeacon of Sudbury. Svo. (London; John Mur- 


ray, Albemarle-street.) 1872. 
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time to their highest interests.“ It is not in 
disparagement, but commendation, if we ad 
that the former of the terms in the title of this 
essay might at least as ap moa be 
„Christianity“ as Church.“ e believe 
that the kind of organisation (Catholic in the 
best sense) which the following passage urges, 
is already to some extent in actual operation in 
Edinburgh: 

“The object of my paper has beon to lay before us as 
a whole, the extent and the vastness of the difficulties 
of this great work of social rogeneration. Many solitary 
labourers in this good cause have sunk back broken- 
hearted in a vain endeavour to engage fellow-labourers, 
or unaided to solve the problem. I am aware of all the 
difficulties, but difficulties are only made to be over- 
come. It is true that no good could come by each 
separate religious body taking care of its own poor: it 
has been attempted in Germany and has failed ; and it 
must be patent to all that the competition between 
rival religious bodies must create laxity of administra- 
tion; but it is no idje term that I have used in stati 
that this great work can only be efficiently perform 
by us as members of the Church of Christ, in the largest 
acceptation of the term, embracing all the vital Chris- 
tianity of the nation. It means that a question requiring 
such constant thought and play labour can only 
be successfully carried through on the highest principles, 
from a knowledge and firm conviction that it is Christ's 
work, which He wills us, His members, to perform for 
the social neration of His people. It is no idle 

hrase when I call on all classes alike, acting on these 
high principles, to enter into this work. A class can- 
not rise ly and permanently in the social scale with- 
out the help of those above them, supplemented by their 
own earnest endeavours to help themselves. But this 
help must be given on the highest principles, and with 
the heart ofeach man truly set to do the work for the 
good of the people and the nation at large; and in the 
present dislocation of all the natural ties which should 
bind the different classes together, the union of a com- 
mon Christianity, the adoration of a common Saviour, 
can alone bind us together in a united effort for the 
good of all. There never was a nobler work or a greater 
cause, full of blessing to all concerned in it ; for a vio- 
tory over pauperism would raise this nation to the 
highest 1 of success aud virtue that had ever been 
attained by any nation on the earth.” 

The essay on The Church and Science“ does 
not cover the ground suggested by its title so 
completely as Lord Nelson’s, nor does the nature 
of the subject admit of this. The boundary 
lines which divide the provinces of science and 
religious faith, arc very fairly indicated; the 
groundless assumptions and the unjust charges 
which are made by some teachers of natural 
science are rebuked, though without bitterness ; 
and the tone of the whole essay is temperate 
and candid :—- 

“The facts of man's spiritual naturo are every whit 
as certain, they are almost as constant and invariabl 
as thoso of material nature. To deny them or 
doubt upon them is to dispute the evidence of conscious- 
ness, the ultimate witness to all facts of observation, is 
therefore to engender a universal scepticism.” 

Iu the essay on The Characteristics of the 
„American Church,” we find a statement which 
we believe to be perfectly true, though we should 
not, in ad pting Bishop Ooxe’s language, in- 
terpret the word Church exactly in the same 
sense as the bishop does :— 

„Our English brethren know nothing of the deeper 


| 


M. A., 


and higher life of Americans; nothing of those classes 
in America who are just what the descendants of Eng- 
lish ancestors must bo in families which cherish their 
historic antecedents, which preserve the lovo of their 
mother country, which keop up old customs, cultivate 
the study of the English 4 4— with onthusiasm, 
and, above all, who live in the blessed unity of tho 
Church,” 


On a subject interesting equally in different 
ways to Churchmen and to Nonconformists, 
Dr. Coxe expresses himself with great clear- 
ness .-— 

ad | — as well say hero, that were I a uative . 
lishman, I should deplore the disestablishment of 
historic Church of the English people, and resist it, as 
the sure precursor of Imperial decay, if not of a period 
of aimless discord and revolution. Such is the disin- 
terested view of nearly all Americans who have qualified 
themselves to speak or to think on English affairs. 
Still, | am noadmirer of establishments in the abstract,’ 
and for my own country I devoutly thank God that an 
ecclesiastical establishment is an impossibility.“ 


We will not say of the Doan of Cashel that 
he has been called to curse Disestablishment 
and that he has blessed it altogether. He 
labours very strenuously to demonstrate that 
tho perplexities which beset thé Irish Church 
would be exceedingly aggravated in England, 
and that all her dangers would, on this side the 
Channel, be more dangerous. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help thinking that a great deal of the 
reasoning in his essay on The Difficulties of a 
‘‘Disestablished Church,” is neutralised by a 
statement which is honourable to his own 
candour, as well as to the efforts and combina- 
tions which he recounts :— 

‘The Irish Church had its full proportion of zealous 
pastors and devout laymen, but corporate life it had 
none. Nothing would have astonished a layman more 
than to tell him he bad any duties in connection with 
his Church, beyond attendance at the public service. 
Even the clergy, often separated from one another by 
long distances, and living among a sparse population, 
were so many isolated units, rather than officers of a 
well compacted society. Now, all is changed. The 
threat a disestablishment first roused the Church to 
combine and rise in resistance, and, when the measure 
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was irrevocable, to organise in order to repair the 
damage done. All is now life and activity. The 
— of the Church age pw are ene to claim 
as mem vestry, and are beginnin 
that they have a voice in the appointment o 
57 and an influence upon their acts. The 
no longer from the lack of corporate vitalit 
action, but from its excess. So — 
been suddenly generated, that after supply - 
necessary impulse to the machinery, numerous 
-valves are necessary for getting rid of the rest. 
overloading of these valves on the part 
rch’s rulers might make an irreparable rent 
Full freedom of debate in the Synod is 
weg * we have, and when many 
allowed full liberty to speak foolishly, the 
will eeu ae ef and vote pru —_ 
0 , are undergoing a process o 
education, both in public discussion and 14 work, 
from which, if no sudden catastrophe interrupt it, the 
results may flow.” 
The essay is closed, too, in a tone which invites 
respect and congratulation :— 
Let the Church organise her diocesan synods, with 
a full tation of laity as well as clorgy. Thanks 
to Bishop Moberly, Churchmen are beginning to under- 
stand that assemblies composed exclusively of clergy 
are not in accordance with primitive models. Let these 
— heen one — Senet — 1 the 
t represen one era , which 
shall have control over those matters which belong to 
the Church alone, such as its canons, its rubrics, its 
services. Let them claim that Parliament should inter- 
fere only in those temporal concerns in which no Church 
ocght to be free from State control. The Church of 
England is strong enough to make its wishes heard, and 
just demands, if only its 
see their true interest and unite to demand 
it. If such meg — action and power of*self-govern- 
ment be won, the Church will have all those advantages 
hich disestablishment might bring, without its anxieties 
and perils. And if the waves of revolution should at 
last away the venerable fabric of the Establish- 
ment in ngland, the Church will not be found un- 
unprepared. With its own free assem- 
tative Government, it will extend the 
usefulness of the Establishment; or, if deprived of 
endowments and State support, it will be 
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On the question whether Parliament is or is 
not likely to relinquish any of the governing or 
restraining power which it now possesses, an 
opinion is expressed in the essay on Systems 
‘* of Ecclesiastical Law, by Dr. Brunel. 

I therefore fear that no great advantage would be 
gained by the introduction of the lay element into Con- 
vocation whilst Parliament retains its present authority ; 
and it would be futile, and indeed unreasonable, to ex- 
pect it to abandon any of that authority.” 


In prospect of the other side of the alterna- 
tive—namely, that the Church, instead of lean- 
ing any longer on the State, should depend in 
future on her own internal resources of unity 
and strength, there is something very timely in 
the note of courage and hope sounded in the 
sentences which we have quoted from the con- 
clusion of the Dean of Cashel's essay. 


It is singular t> observe how much of the 
spirit and practice of what we Dissenters call 
** Oo tionalism, is recommended in the 
course of Archdeacon Chapman’s exposition of 
„The Co-operation of the Laity in Parochial 
„Councils: 

‘Should communicants be ted as alone eligible 
for the council, we cannot but feel that the clergy will 
avoid many of the contingent mischances which hang 
threateningly over the scheme, if they will first sum- 
mon every male communicant to assist them in the 
care of the parish. We feel certain that the confidence 
thus ge will be fully repaid, and that in the 

numbers of their councils they will find a 
response to their earnest plans and wishes which they 
might fail to meet with amongst an elected few. 


It may, of course, be objected to this idea, that the 
communicants of a parish may be so numerous that 
presence at any meeting would necessarily lead to 
confusion, but we doubt whether this difficulty would 
not be found in practice to bo rather imaginary than 
real. It is questionable whether in any parish the 
male communicants who would be able and willing to 
attend rly to the duties of a board would form a 
— * N even if it should be proved by ox - 
— they were too many for the conduct of 
ness, some plan of reduction or even of rotation 
might easily bo devised. We feel sure, however, that 
the confidence shown by the clergyman in inviting the 
. por ey of all his communicants, rich and poor, 
win fur himself the = of bis people, aud 
increase the interest of all in tho welfare of the 
Church.” 
We shall make only one other extract at 
t. It is from the paper on The Present 
„Aspect of the Eastern Church towards the 
„Churches of the Anglican Communion.” Any 
one who wishes to know something of the 
course of discussion and correspondence on this 
topic, will find here a great many curious par- 
ticulars. It is not to any of these, however, 
that we wish to call attention, but to a state- 
ment which wo hail with unreserved assent— 
‘The fact is, and it is vain to dissemble it, that in 
East and West alike, whether in the Greek an Roman 
or Anglican communion, the Church, while retaining 
the essential dogmas of the faith guaranteed to her by 
the unfailing promise of her Divine Head, has departed 
as widely as possible in all else from the ancient model, 
however the errors, whether of excess or defect, may 
have devoloped in opposite directions and assumed 
different complexions according to national tempera- 
ment or external circumstances, It is pucrile, or worse, 


for those who know the truth, to pretend to an immunity 
from error in favour of their own particular body. 
What we maintain is that, s> long as those errors and 
corruptions and superstitions do not touch fundamental 
truth, they cannot neutralise the paramount obligation 
of Unity enjoined upon the Church by our Lord and His 
apostles, as they do not destroy, however they may 
impair, her inherent vitality which she derives from 
her Divine Head through the indwelling Spirit.” 

If we might be allowed to subscribe this — 
confession with one or two modifications whic 
we venture to think would not degrade it, we 
should suggest that though error has no doubt 
tinctured every branch of the Christian Church 
in every age, it may be gravely questioned 
whether the amount of error is to be measured 
by degrees of deviation from a real or supposed 
ancient model; and that in considering the 
„paramount obligation of unity enjoined upon 
„the Church by our Lord and his Apostles,” 
we should not like to exclude any body of 
Christian people in England or Scotland, while 
we recognised those of Russia or Greece. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


In the Memoir of the Rev. John Rogers, of Bridport, 
Dorset, by the Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D., Chel- 
tenham (John Snow and Co.), we have a faithful record 
of a very active and useful life. Mr. Rogers was born 
at Wrexham—the son of pious parents, who were 
Church people, but who opened their house for the 
worship of God to Evangelical Nonconformists. It was 
with some difficulty Mr. Rogers managed to tight his 
way to the ministry of the Independent Church, but no 
sooner was he prepared than his preaching was found 
very acceptable. He was speedily settled at Lowes- 
toft, where he ministered for some years. Then he was 
at Rendham, and afterwards at Tottenham-court-road 
Chapel, London ; then at Bedford Chapel, and, finally, 
for the last fourteen years of his life, at Bridport. He 
was a hard-working, faithful pastor; and the few 
sermons which Dr. Brown has given here, show that he 
was a ckilful preacher of practical sermons, which aimed 
at direct effects on the heart rather than at intellectua 
impression, though robust thought is not wanting. 
“Times of Refreshing” seems to us an admirable 
sermon. We have no doubt that this volume will be 
welcome to many who knew Mr. Rogers—to many 
others it will make known a truly excelleut man. 

In Hymns of Duty and Faith, selected and arranged 
by R. Compton Jones (Whitfield), we have a very good 
collection, in that it is compiled on very liberal and 
inclusive principles. We have specimens from Madame 
Guyon, A. A. Procter, Faber, George MacDonald, 
William Gaskell, Lynch, Lowell, Holmes, and Emerson, 
as well as from the more common sources—Wesley, 
Watts, Bonar, and the rest. One thing, however, is 
omitted—a good index of authors—a thing such com- 
pilations should never be without. By the way, is not 
the title rather near to Dr. Bonar's—‘‘ Hymns of Faith 
and Hope”? 


“THE DAYS OF JEZEBEL.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Srr,—While sincerely thanking you for the 
able and friendly notice of my drama which appeared 
in your issue of the 15th, I beg that you will permit 
me to obviate, in one or two words, a misconception as 
to my treatment of Jezebel in relation to Elijah which 
some of your readers might possibly derive from it. 
As a dramatist, I may have failed to put into the lips 
of Elijah and those who stand with him so powerful a 
vindication of their hostility to Jezebel as her own vin- 
dication of her policy. On this point, involving the 
merit of my drama as a work of art, it would be offen- 
sive in me to speak. But there is, I submit, enough in 
the work to show that if I have failed with Elijah, the 
failure is due not to any indecision on my part as a 
believer in the prophet and his cause, My intention 
was that the Sidonian Queen should be reduced to 
silence by Elijah. Here are some of the lines in which 
he finally disposes of her polytheistic arguments that 
Israel ought to be like the heathen nations round: 

No place, no name, no right to land or life 

Hath Isracl save as chosen by the Lord 

To testify for Him: to set the fact 

Of His existence, oneness, sovereignty, 

Massively visible, before the — I 

To be a hieroglyphic for mankind; 

A word writ largo in city, hill, aud plain; 

A javelin, hurled by His own hand among 

The heathen nations, startling, making room, 
Like lightning flash amid the oaken boughs, 

By special means, exceptional and strange, 

For ‘sown nation. Part us from His voice, 
His hand, His eye, His personal governance, 
What are we! Bondmen broken from the yoke 
Of our Egyptian masters; robbers armes, 

Who came, with red exterminating knife, 

Into our neighbour's house; infringers rude 

Of the unsyllabled yet solemn pact 

That kuits the family of brother men 

In amicable league and friendly peace : 

God's people, or the enemies of mankind ; 

A prophet-nation, chosen of the Lord, 

To preach His word, or else a maniac wild 
Whom men should seize und fetter. In ourselves, 
We are a puny breed, a feeble folk ; 

Led by our KING, we are a sacred band, 
Armoured in light and helmed with righteousness, 
Bearing the ark that shines the trnth Divine 
Which shall regenerate a death-struck world, 


~ 


To this she returns no answer, and it is the last word 
on the subject in the drama. It may be—I know it is 
—a feeble expression 6f the sentiments of Elijah, but 
it is my opinion on the matter in dispute. 

The extent to which Jezebel is whitewashed” by 
me, or the reverse, cannot be appreciated without con- 
sideration of what Obadiah, Heman, Naboth, and on 
several occasions Elijah, say of her; but a line or two 
from Elijah's final sutaming up of her character will 
indicate what [ intend the portrait of the lady to be— 


Woman, when such us thou is on a throne, 
It is not sacrifice of lamb or kid, 
It is not prayor at morn or even-tide, 
That is a people's service worthiest 
Of God's acceptance. No. It is to leave 
The babe in crib, the lamb within the fold, 
The priest beside the altar, and to draw 
The sword of vengeance, spread the flag, and preach 
God's message of revolt. Hush! Hear me still. 
Unto all time the name of Jezebel 
Shall be the synonym and type abhorred 
Of those great curses that afflict mankind : 
The curse of lust that leads man ever down 
From heaven's blue smile of maiden charity; 
The curse of tyranny, that kills the sense 
Of majesty in man, clothes murderous wrong 
In the most honourable garb of law, 
That turns the despot, human at the first, 
Into a torturing demon, and his slaves 
Into a ring of demon-worshippers. 


The description of Jezebel's death by Elijah is as 
follows :— 


Thus saith the Lord : 

rom that same tower where thou so oft hast planned 

hy sacrilegious murders, plotted oft 
Against the God of Israel, revelled wild 
In guilt adulterous, thou shalt be hurled 
Down headlony, shrieking in thy mad despair. 
Horse-hoofs shall trample on thy crashing bones. 
Dogs licked the blood of Naboth ; but his limbs 
Were stiff and cold before they came to him. 
Whilst thou art quivering in the pangs of death, 
While ear still hears, and flesh still feels, the dogs 
Shall rush upen thee, rend thee, tear thy flesh 
And drink thy blood. 


This appears to your critic “ very shadowy.” I shall 
be obliged to him if he will tell me how to deepen its 
tints. They are as dark as I can well make them. 
And could I, after this, have had a separate scene de. 
scribing, a second time, the death of Jezebel ! 

Thanks for the advice to look at my Concordance to 
Tennyson. I have not got one; but 1 have got old 
Cruden ; and if my critic condescends to consult bis 
pages, he will find that Linen cloth” is repeatedly 
mentioned in the books of Moses. Let me add that I 
did not assume an image from Tennyson. My mind 
was haunted by his lines, but I could not repeat a word 
of them. It now appears that he spoke of mist lying 
under the moon, like a face-cloth on the face of the 
dead; I speak of the rising mists of the valley at early 
dawn, drawn up like a linen cloth over the face of the 
dead. The figures are different. With renewed 
thanks to you and your critic, 

Iam, &c., 
PETER BAYNE. 

London, May 20, 1872. 


[All that Mr. Bayne here shows is that dramatic 
necessities forced him to take a wholly different cue from 
what his critical assumptions suggested, as seen in his 
preface ; which was all we said, in point of fact, though 
we ventured to hint that the drama might have been 
better still if the contradiction had been yet greater. 
A proof of which is the latter half of his first quotation 
given above. The word ‘‘shadowy” in the criticism 
was used rather with reference to the scupe of prophecy 
in the whole poem and its recognition in the preface 
than otherwise. As to ‘‘assuming” the image from 
Tennyson, it is not we, but Mr. Bayne who says so, 
giving a note to his text at the passage — I think Mr. 
Tennyson uses this image somewhere”; and if Mr. 
Bayne had only such a dim impression as allowed him 
to use quite an original, or rather Biblical, image, cer- 
tainly the chief blame is his, not ours. There is some 
suspicion of a “‘ mixture” ; but the beautifully plain 
words of Scripture are often not so fitting for modern 
verse as others. To bring out dramatic truth, choruses 
of Jews have been before now introduced to celebrate 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and what has been called 
„ national vengeful victory.“ — Vote by the Reviewer. | 
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Tue Asuse or TEX. — Dr. Arlidge, physician to 
the North Staffordshire Infirmary, and one of the 
Pottery Inspectors — under the Home Office, 
in writing upon the diseases prevalent among 
potters, observes that while on the head of 
stomach disorders I refer to their presence in con- 
nection with uterine derangements—I will take this 
opportunity of remarking upon the lamentable 
amount of sickness consequent upon the abuse of 
tea by women of the working classes. Instead of 
using tea as an occasional beverage, they make it a 
principal article of diet, and drink it, usually with- 
out milk or sugar, several times a day. At most 


meals bread-and-butter is the only sqlid accompani- 
ment. 


In many cases, doubtless, poverty imposes 
on them a meagre diet; but oven in such the one 


alluded to 1 be advantageously replaced by 


other kinds of food not more expensive. . 
In my opinion, there is room for agitation against 
tea -drinking, as carried on in the way spoken of, 
for I am convinced that a deterioration of health 
among the working classes and a lowered vitality in 
the rising generation are consequences of the abuse 
of the beverage in question.” 5 


May 22, 1872. 


Glennings. 
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The blunderer’s paradise The Lsland of Mull. 

During a recent performance in Savannah, 
Georgia, Miss Lydia Thompson was presented with 
a bale of cotton by her admirers. o 

The ‘‘ money article” man of an Alabama paper 
reports money as getting closer and closer, but 
not close enough yet to reach this part of the 
country.” a 

A scheme has been suggested by a French 
aeronaut to explore the polar regions by means of a 
balloon. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson is said to have made, 
during her last tour in the United States, about 
50, 0001 sterling. 

„Pa, what can I do unless you get me a riding 
habit up here in the country?” Get into the habit 


of , my dear.” | 
Josh Billings says, ‘‘ Flies have a big appetite for 
getting into things ; they are the fust at the dinner- 


table, and alwuz take soup, and don’t leave until 
the cloth is removed.” 

Nor His Faurr.— Alphonse (who has an attack 
of mother-in-law) ; ‘‘ Parbleu, Madame, it is not ze 
trouble zat your daughter is my wife. Non! It is 
because she is not an orphan when she is married to 
me * 

A Scoren D. D. — A Scotch paper tells a story of 
a worthy minister, a famous story-teller over the 
„ flowing bowl,“ who had the misfortune to tumble 
out of his gig and break his leg. His clerical friends 
thought something should be done to console him 
in his affliction, and it was ultimately resolved to 
petition his University to make their genial friend 
a D. D., which was done accordingly ! 

A New Proression ror Lapies.—We learn 
from the German papers that a young lady recently 
eee aay | herself at the Faculty of Medicine at 

unich for examination for a license to practise as 
a dentist. Being refused, she went to Erlangen. 
The question was here referred to the Government, 
who at once authorised the examination on the 
= that it was absurd to exclude a person 

esirous to submit herself to authorised professional 
testa of ability by reason of her sex. The young 
lady triumphed, and “ is likely,” it is added, to 
find immediate imitators.’ — British Medical Journal. 

MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISING.—The Swiss Times 
has developed a new style of advertising. In the 
columns of this journal a gentleman announces that 
he desires to buy an estate, but not having quite 
enough money, he offers himself in holy wedlock to 
any ‘‘ unattached” lady possessing sufficient money 
to enable him to make up the desired amount— 
**the fortune to be secured by mortgage. Surely 
that man must have been a Yankee. 

THe Chong Curate.—In the course of an 
article on voluntary choirs, the Saturday Review 
says :—‘‘ The parson blushes guiltily as he remembers 
the exhortations he has so often addressed to his 
flock from his pulpit on the subject of a ‘ hearty 
service’ and discovers that a ‘hearty service’ 
means the silence of everybody save the choir. The 
old-fashioned curate, who, after long reluctance, 
has been wheedled into attempting a monotone, 
shrinks abashed before the complications of versi- 
cles and response. A distant threat of the adoption 
of ‘Tallis’ on some high festival drives him to re- 
signation. It is necessary to look out for a choral 
curate, and in process of time the choral curate 
appears. He is generally a nice fellow, good- 
humoured in the vestry, useless in the parish, and 
helpless in the pulpit. He wears his hair parted 
down the middle, and carries a little pitch-pipe in 
his pocket. His voice is delightful, and his musical 
enthusiasm all that can be desired. The young 
milliners declare him ‘a love,’ the choir listen 
with deference to his criticisms, till the criticisms 
fall upon themselves. The choirmaster finds his 
vocation suddenly taken from him, and the organist 


resigns in a huff.” 


May Meetinos.—the cl 


and gentry are respectfully 
informed that Messrs. Dollond have removed from 59, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. 1, Ludgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
—Trial glasses seut to any part of the kingdom, carriage free. 
—Established 1750. 
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Births, Muarriages, und Deaths. 
— 

[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
Jor announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received, All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the sender. | 


BIRTHS. 
BU RN—May 13, at The Terrace, Epsom, the wife of Robert 
Burn, jun., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
BAINES—GRAY.—May 15, at Greatham, by the Rev. 
Canon Tristram, IL. D., F. R. S., assisted by the Rev. W. 
I. Holland, M. A., George Henry Baines, of Dane Hills 
View, Leicester, eldest son of George Baines, J. P., 
Leicester, to Dorothy Wilson, eldest daughter of William 
Gray, J.P. of Greatham, Co. Durham. 


DEATHS, 
DAVIS—May 16, Catherine, the beloved wife of the Rev. J. 
T. Davis, of Epping. , 
ELLINGTON— ay 18, Edith Lonisa, the dearly-loved 
wife of Edward B. Ellington, of Dee Bank, Chester. 
SMITH—May 18, at 37, South-street, Dorchester, in the 74th 
ear of his age, the Rev. John Smith, for many years 
minister of the Old Con tional Chapel, Weymouth. 
FRANKS—May 21, at Westow Lodge, Upper Norwood, 
William Edward Franks, Esq., in the 75th year of his age. 
COOK—May. 21, at Brighton, after two days’ illness, Ohve, 
the beloved and affectionate wife of Mr. John Cook, of Effra 
Lodge, Cambridge Heath, E., aged 48. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, May 15. 


1SSUB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. . . £35,058,260|Government Debt.£11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin&Bullion 20,058,260 
Silver Bullion .... 


£35,058, 260: 


BANKING DEFARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit'I £14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest... . 3,191,048, rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits.. 9,870,709 weight annuity).£13,308,829 
Other Deposits .. 18,782,621 Other Securities. 23,501,296 
Seven Day and 9,321,525 
other Bills .. 641.061 


£46,775,711 £46,775,711 
Gro. Fornes, Chief Cashier. 


£35,058,260 


May 16, 1872. 


— — 
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Kinauan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
* Kinahan’s LIL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, Ga, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W 
Hortowar's Pruus.—Heattu AND Vicour.—To the 
most regular livers occasional disturbances of digestion will 
occur, which mey be corrected at once by these famous pills, 
the alterative and tonic powers of which cannot be too highly 
extolled. A dose now and then will prove ealutary to every 
one; but a continued course must be taken by the confirmed 
invalid, It is wonderful how the appetite and digestion im 
prove in proportion as the Pills exert their wholesome in- 
fluence over the animal economy. At the change of seasons, 


— — eee 


—— 
CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lane, Friday, May 17. 


We have received small supplies of English aud foreign 
wheat since Monday. Our market was steady to-day, but 
not so active as last week. The attendance was limited, and 
sales of both English and foreign wheat proceeded to a fair 
extent, at the previous advance. Flour was unchanged in 
value. Peas and beans were without alteration, Barley met 
a moderate demand, at late rates. Indian corn was the turn 
higher. Oats realised barely Monday's quotations. Prices 
of cargoes remain without change. At the ports of call we 
have no arrivals. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Ar. Per Qr 
WurAT— . 8. 8. 8. 
— | and Kent, Peas— 
im 8. 90. el ees. cc. ot: Oe 
Ditto new.. 52 to 58 | Maple a a 38 
White a? ok | ee) pe ee ae? ae 
Five — * — — | — 86 40 
ore! * . 0 
aoe el 1 
Rre— 30 38 
e aglld malting 29 22 
english malting , — 
Chevalier. . 30 42 Oats 1 
Distilling. . 22 33 English — — — 
* e 
3 | 10 potato. — 
=e . — — Irish Black 17 20 
Chevalier. — — „ White 17 2 
Brown 51 86 Foreign feed 15 17 
Beans— | FLour— 
Ticks .. .. 832 34 Torn made 45 650 
Harrow .. .. 34 36 | * wer ag 2 . 
Small — — ouscholds 4 
Egyptian. 31 32 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 40 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


May 20.—The total Ar of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 18,337 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 21,223; in 1870, 8,901; in 1869, 
19,246; and in 1868, 6,166 head. The cattle trade has been 
steady in tone, notwithstanding the holiday character of the 
market. The supply of stock has been loss than the average, 
but the deficiency in number has been to some extent com- 

sated for by the good quality of the stock. English 
— have not come freely to hand, and the show of foreign 
has been limited, Spanish stock figuring more prominently in 
the supply. The trade has beon firm. The best Scots and 
crosses have made 5s. 8d. per 8lbs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire we received about 1,250 Scots 
and crosses; from other parts of England, 150 various 
breeds; and from Scotland, 140 Scots and crosses. The 
supply of sheep has been less extensive. Sales have pro- 
gressed steadily, and prices have had an upward tendency. 
The best Downs and half-breds have made 5s. 10d. to Gs, and 
occasionally 6s. 2d. per Slbs. Lambs have changed hands at 
about the rates previously current. With more liberal 
supplies of calves, there has been a moderate demand, on 
former terms. Pigs have sold at about lute rates, 


Per 8ilbs., to sink the offal, 


. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 2 10 to 3 6 PrimeSouthdown5 10 6 0 
Second quality. 3 10 4 6! Lge coarsecalves4 4 5 0 
Primelargeoxen 410 5 4 Prime small 5 4 6 0 
Prime Scots. 5 6 5 8 Large hoge 3 8 4 4 
Coarse inf. sheep 3 10 4 6 Neatsm.porkers 4 6 5 0 
Second quality .4 8 5 O|Lamb,.... 0 8 0 
Pr. coarse wooled 5 4 5 8 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, May 
20.— A moderate supply of meat has been on sale. The 
trade has been firm, as follows. The import into London 
last week consisted of 680 packages from Hamburg, and 3 
from Harlingen. 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase, 

. d. 8. . . s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef .3 4103 10 | Middling do. . 4 10 to 5 0 
Middling do. 40 4 4 Prime do. .5 4 5 8 
Prime large do. 4 6 4 8 — pe we 2 ae 
Prime small do, 4 10 5 0 Small do. 46 5 4 
wan. , oH 8: ES Olam ee OOS UT Cl 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 48 


—— 


BREAD, Monday, May 20.— The prices in the Metro- 
polis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4lbs. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
\fousehold Bread, 6d. to 7d. , 


PROVISIONS, Saturday, May 18.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 398 firkins butter and 4,178 bales bacon’; 
and from foreign ports 17,425 packages butter, 1,375 bales 
and 316 boxes bacon. The demand for Irish butter is very 
limited, andl almost confined to third and fourth Corks; the 
latter quality advanced 4s. per cwt. The finest qualities of 
foreign sold well, and brought an advance of 4s. The supplies 
of finest Waterford bacon being short, prices advanced 4s, 
per ewt., and for Hamburg 2s. advance was made, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, May 17.—With 
the exception of the foreign trade, the very unsettled weather 
of the past week has quite upset the market, supplies of some 
things being stopped altogether, and others are not equal to 
the demand. We have received large supplies of new pota- 
toes from Lisbon, but not many from Cornwall or the Channel 
Islands, where they were much damaged by frosts. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Saturday, May 18.—Our market has 
assumed a stronger tone during the past week, a fair con- 
sumptive business having been transacted at full prices in 
new and yearling English hops. Some reports of “ fly” have 
reached us from the plantations, but not of sufficient import- 
auce to command serious attention; it, however, exists, and 
may possibly grow into a severe attack. The coniparatively 
low price of Alost has attracted the attention of buyers, and 
a fair business has been transacted in them, at full rates. 
Latest advices from New York report no material altera- 
tion. Mid and East Kent, 191. 10s., 127. 12s., to 171.; 
Weald, 8/. 10s., 9/.9s., to 101. 10s.; Sussex, 7/. 158, . 8s., to 
9/. 9s.; Farnham and country, III. 11s, 131. to 16“. Year- 
lings—Mid and East Kent, 3/., 41. 4¢., to 6%. 106. Weald 
of Kent, 3/., 41, to 51. 188.; Suesex, L., 3/. 10s., to 5“. 5s.; 

and country, 6/. to 7/.; Olds, II. 5s., II. 10s., to 22. 


POTATOES.—Borovucn anv Spitraurietps, Monday, 
May 20.—Moderate supplies of potatoes have been on sale. 
The trade has been quieter, at our quotations. Tae imports 
into London last week consisted of 13 bags from Hamburg, 
4,797 bags 311 sacks from Antwerp, 141 tons 2,810 sacks 
from Dunkirk, 83 tons from Jersey, 4,595 boxes from Lisbon, 
and 669 bags from Bonlogue. English flukes, 120s. to 170s. 

rton; Regents, 120s. to 140s.; Dunbar Regents, 130s. to 

60s.; Rocks, 120s, to 130s.; French whites, 80s. to 100s. ; 
Victorias, 1508. to 180s. per ton. 


SEED, Friday, May 17.—There was a very little English 
cloverseed offering, end the stocks of foreign were much re- 
duced. The orders in town for any sort were very limited, 
and prices were nominally the same for all descriptions, Fine 
American is occasionally takeu by the seedsmen to hold 
over, but not much of suitable quality is left. Trefoil was 
not much asked for, although prices of the best English are 
much reduced, White mustardseed was saleable in larger 
quantities at slightly enhanced quotations ; not much passing 
in brown samples, and prices were without variation. Fine 
English canaryseed realised as much money, with a fair sale. 
Foreign qualities are dull and low in price. Tares sold 
slowly, on about formerterms. There was no quotable change 
in any sort of grass-seeds. 


(OOL, Saturday, May 18.—The position of the 
English wool market has undergone no change of impor- 
tance. The actual busines doing is below the average. 
Fine sorts are steady in value, but inferior qualities are 
drooping. 


OIL, Saturday, May 18.—Linseed and Rape oils have beea 
steady. Other oils have been dull. 


TALLOW, Friday, May 17.—Town tallow, per cwt., 45s. 9 
rough fat, * Sibs., 28. Id.; melted stuff, per cwe., : 2s. 
rough stuff, per cwt., 16s.; graves, per cwt., 218. wed 
dregs, per cwt., 6s,; yellow Russian, per cwt., new, 52s. 3d, 


Adbertisements. 
— (4 — a 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 


THE BEST, 
Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recent Sr., Lonpon, W.; 59, Bop Sr., Lrver- 
POOL ; and 101, SAUCHTEHALL Sr., GLascow. 


Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


HE WIFE of a Congregationalist Minister 
WISHES to MEET with a LIITLE GIRL, ten or 
twelve years of age, to EDUCATE with her own Daughter. 
Terms, Fifty Guineas, inclusive of Board, instruction in 
thorough English, Music, French, and Drawing, together 
with all the accompaniments of a cheerful and happy home. 
—Address, Mrs, Evans, Rose Villa, Prees, near Shrewsbury, 


ANTED, SALESWOMAN for the 
Showroom, as Mantle Cutter, and well up in Milli- 
nery, Costumes, and Under-clothing. Must be a member of 
a Christian Church.—Salary and full particulars, to Messrs, 
Browu and Sons, Torquay. 


ANTED, SALESMAN, for the 

FURNISHING, of gool experience, and to solicit 

orders. Must be thoroughly acquainted with the House 

Agency. Single, and member of Christian Church.—Salary 
and full particulars, Messrs, Brown and Sons, Torquay. 


To, CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, | &o.— 
WANTED, in a Mixed Trade. as IMPROVER or 
or Assistant, a YOUNG MAN, Member of the Congrega- 
tional body of Nonconformists.—Apply, stating age, salary, 
Le., to 8. Hall, Chemist, &c,, Eastbourne, 
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Cc! HLORALUM WOOL. 


in coffins. A dead 
cannot convey infection. 


THE NON CONFORMHHS T- 


hm 
+ 
„ 


May 22, 1872. 


RAGGED CHURCH AND CHAPEL 
UNION 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the above Society will be 
held at EXETER HA Lower Room, on WEDNESDAY 


Evenino, May 29th, 1872. The Right Hon, the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY will preside. 
Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock isely. 
Tickets of Admission may be had at the Olfice of the 
Society, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, W.C. 


(> BPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. Instituted 1758. 
380 Orphan Children are now under care. 
can be accommodated. 
2,742 have been admitted. 
The CHARITY is greatly in WANT of FUNDS, depend- 
ing upon voluntary contributions for three-fourths of its 
annual income. Donations and subscriptions will be thank- 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


73, Cheapside. 


All the accounts are open to the inspection of Governors. 


RGENT APPEAL for the ORPHAN 

POOR.—The ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 

INFANTS, Hornsey-rise, is greatly distressed for WANT of 

FUNDS. It has 108 infants, but there is ample room for 

200. It is intended to receive 400. The Charity has no 

endowment, is greatly in debt, and depends entirely upon 
support. 


benevolent ’ 
Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be 


thankfully received. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 
The Orphanage is open to visitors. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
48 and 49, Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Special Appeal on behalf of the Build Fund.—The 
Committee earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
fund for the central block of this Hospital, now 
commenced in Great Ormond-street. The new 5 5 will 
contain 109 beds, and be completed before the old hospital is 
pulled down 


The Charity is not endowed, but depends entirely on 


SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 


Bankers — Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. 
Hoare ; and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. 
ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray's-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays aud Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
a and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 


Free to the necessitous poor ; ment required from 
other applicants. * * 


THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


Cure ALU, An odourlers, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armless as 
common salt. 
: 5, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been employed in this city, aud with the most 


suceess. 
bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm ’ ost satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at thd/rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 
I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 


I use it in my own together, I may sa 
2 it . very dable sanitary 242. 
one which is to come into general use. 


, your Nr 
CHAS. A. CAMERON, M. D. 


Professor of H al College of Surgeons, 
and Anal yst of 12 City of Dublin. 


H L ANT, 
LORAL A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
RINGENT r. 


CA is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half- 
— 6d. By the gallon, 5s, In large quantities by 


contract at greatlv-reduced prices. 
(\HLORALUM | FOR CHOLERA. 


((HLORALUM FOR SICK ROOMS. 


| (CHTORALUM POWDER. ~ " 


DER Is HARMLESS. 


Cure POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 

Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 

Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close and II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 

ts Sewers and Gulleyholes 

Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 

Wine and Beer Cellars 84 — pan Poul 
ennel, and in Po . 

try 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 


— althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


‘asks, 1 ewt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 


WOOL SUR Y. 
Cone WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


(CYHLORALUM Wool. fre New Styptic and Anti- 


septic 2 Iu pound and half-pound 


packages, at 68. per Ib. 


HLORALUM WADDING—CHLORALUN 
WADDING, in sheets, price 28. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensivély as a disinfectant 

y, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 


LUM IS SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTS. 


r CO. :—1 and 2, Great Wiuchester-strec’- 


buildings, E.C, 


Tax ANNUAL MEETING of the EVAN- 
GELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY will be 
held in the POULTRY CHAPEL, on Tus DAT EVENING, 
May 28. The Chair will be taken at 7 o'clock, by 
CHARLES REED, Esq., M.P. 
It is expected that the following gentlemen will address the 
ing :—Pastor Fisch, from Paris, and Pastor Vernier, from 
Geneva; and the Revs. Dr. Blackwood, of the Established 
Church; Dr. Edmond, of the Presbyterian Church, Highbury ; 
Dr. Ferguson, A. Hannay, Secretary of the Congregational 
Union; Dr. Healy, of Straight University, New Orleans; A. J. 
Murray, A.M., of the Scotch Free Church, Croydon; Dr. 
Parker, of the Poultry Congregational ae, and Dr. 
Underhill, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
R. S. ASHTON, Secretary. 
13, Blomfield-street, E. C. 


VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


This Society has been established for several years for the 
purpose of co-operating with ministers and others in pro- 
moting Evangelistic work throughout the country. All ex- 
penses are paid when necessary. The meetings to be held on 
neutral ground when possible. Evangelists of all ranks in 
life go out for this Society. As long a notice as possible is 
requested. Apply to the Honorary Secretary, 18, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W. C. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The work of the SURVEY of the HOLY LAND de- 
mands the support of ull classes interested in the elucidation 
and illustration of the Bible. All subscribers of half a 
5. and upwards are entitled to receive the QUARTERLY 

ATEMENT, devoted not only to the work of the Fund, 
but to the record of Palestine pense generally. The 
subscribers are invited to send in their names to the Secre- 
* from whom all information can be received, at the Office, 
9, Pall Mall East, S. W. 


By order, W. BESANT, Secretary. 
MNXNESsOTrA and the NEW NORTH 
WEST. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is now running across the 
State of Minnesota, which has Direct Railroad Communica- 
tion with New York, and Direct Water Communication with 
the Atlantic coast. It is a healthy and fertile State, with 
cheap lands and farms, good business openings, ample em- 
ae pone far mechanics, an excellent school system, and just 
and equal laws. It is the finest field for British emigration.— 
peel to GEORGE SHEPPARD, 34, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London. 


OVUK’S THROUGH and DIRECT 

TICKETS, available for one or more passengers by 

any train, steamer, or dili of the route, any day, by the 

Brenner, Mont Cenis Tunnel, the South of France, Coast 

Route, or by any of the Alpine Passes, to Brindisi, and all 
principal cities of Italy. 

COOK’S CIRCULAR TOURS for all poets of interest, 
available for 30, 40, or 50 clear days in Italy. 

COOK’S TOURIST and EXCURSION TICKETS, 
available for one or more passengers by any train, steamer, 
or diligence, to all the principal points of interest in Holland, 
Belgium, the Rhine Districts, France, Switzerlaud, Bavaria, 
&c., now in o tion. 

COOK’S HOTEL COUPONS for over 130 First-class 
Continental Hotels, at 7s. 6d. day. 

DIRECT SINGLE JOURNEY TICKETS to all parts 
of ITALY and the EAST; and to Holland, gy 
Germany, Switzerland, Lyons, Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, 
— &c., available for breaks of journey at all chief 

aces. 

Full particulars in COOK’S EXCURSIONIST, published 
May 4, contains the largest pro me of tours and excur- 
sions ever published. Price 2d; by post, 3d.—COOK’S 
TOURIST OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street, London. 


(¢ SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evstron-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s. Gd. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
_ Exvract rrom Visirors’ Boox. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


ON DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Beds, from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


“As on 44 visits, I can testify that this is the 
most com le home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

* After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. ‘KARCHER, 
Toronto, C.W. . 


O W oe » xX § 

SILK, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., in ten minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Use JUDSON’S SIMPLE 
DYES, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will render their 
application clear to all.“ 


— — ͤ u:ſV— 


LD COINS for SALE Goll, Silver, 


free. KIT, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


IGH BURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments 
. 38 Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
nglish. 
inder-Garten and Pestalogzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied, 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard’s. 


A. r, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists | 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is | and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
ocality, surrounded by a good garden. 

erms, with references, forwarded on application. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 

The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 
English Studies, Algebra and Geometry; Book-keeping ; 
Natural Scienee ; Elocntion, English Composition and 
Literature; the Latin, Greek, and French and German 
Languages. 

Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The Year is divided into three Sessions. 

MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLocKLey, Esq., jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective—R. W. Buss, Eg. 
French and Mathematics—M. Manprov, Esq., MA, Paris 
Academy. 
German—Herr Orro GERNER. 
Natural Science—Tuos,. Jones, Esq., F. G. S., F. R. A. S. 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


— —— — 


PIN CIrALS— Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. . 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature .. Mrs, C. L. BAtrour. 
Botany * — ... Prof. BEN TIN, King's Coll. 
French Language „ Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language ... ... Dr. GERNER. 

Italian Language Signor Sui no. 


English Composition „ Fivzuerspert WILLIAMS. 
Globes and Natural Science. E. H. Cotton, M.A. 
Music—Theory, &c. Joun Biockvey, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium Herr Louis Dieu... 

Singing and Organ . James Cowarp, Esq. 
Drawing and Paintin R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on Application. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. — 
4 Mrs. JAMES MORLEY RECEIVES a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES to Board and Educate, 
Superior Continental education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an English home. Resident 
foreign governesses and first-class professors in attendance. 
French is the language of the house, and the medium of all 
instruction. ‘Terms, £65 per annum. Reference is kindly 
rmitted to Rev. T. Binney, Upper Clapton, London; Rev. 
Eden, English Chaplain, Lausanne; and to parents of 
upils. For Prospectus apply to Principal, Haute Combe, 
usanne. Mrs. Morley will (p.v.) visit England in July. 


—-—- = 


DUCATION.—PELICAN HOUSE, 
PECAHAM. 


Miss DIXIE, who has succeeded her Aunt, Miss Fletcher, 
in the Establishment which she so long and successfully con- 
ducted, will continue to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES as 
Resident and Daily Pupils. 

Miss Dixie endeavours to combine the advantages of a 
sound, first-class Education with the comforts of a happy 
Christian home. 

References kindly permitted to— 

Charles Reed, Esq., M. P., Earlsmead, * 2 Homerton. 

Wm, Cooke, Esq., M.D., M. R. C S., 3, Lee-place, Upper 
Clapton. 

m. Edwards, Esq., Fairfield, Denmark-hill. 

Rev. John Pillans, 118, Camberwell-grove. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will BEGIN Monpay, June 17th. 


— — 


V ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the ysual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


OO — — — 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


— - 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Seconp Master— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of ‘Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and Ist Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. , 

ASSISTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esg., B.A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors cf 
the Publications of the Karly English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&e., Ke. i 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Lripos, 1866 
Rersipent Lapy Marron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Becrotery, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, 8.E. 


oe ws: 


—— 
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Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Pay able in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CaPpITAL:—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


2 aie 2 

George omas 5 „ Dayswater. 

William Sutton Gover, Eg. ——— City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle- street, City. 

William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 

Henry Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 


City. 
William Smith, Esg., Upper Norwood. * 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL. D, Hampstead. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F.LA. 
SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


REPORT. 
The 17th year has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid prosperity. * 
The new business of the year consisted of 1,934 policies, 
assuring £320,319, producing a new annual income of £9,820. 
The mortality of the year comprised 172 deaths, on which 
the amount paid, — with bonuses, was £28,487 18s. 1d. 


There were also 20 claims for matured policies, on which 
the amount paid, together with the bonuses, was £2,155 8s. 4d. 

The amount paid in the year for the surrender of policies 
was £1,777 


licies, is £187,558. 

The accumulated fund is now increased to £273,073. 

On the foregoing statistics it may be observed that the 
amount and quality of the new assnrances in a year of 
general depression in life assurance business are satisfactory, 
and that the low rate of mortality is an evidence of the 
cautious selection and high class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former year. 

That few offices at the same age have had se large a busi- 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death claims and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the country. 

The accumulated fund is ample in amount for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The securities of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. 

It remains for the large body of Policyholders to introduce 
their friends and neighbours as insurers during the current 


year. 
May, 1872. 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. — op om — 5s. 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time —no back 
payments. 
Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


BkirIsn EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esgq., Chairman. 


Entrance Fee, 


JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, = Rooke, George, Esq 
Burton, John R., Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq, 
Howat, John B., * M. D., Lon 
ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 


Sotrierrons—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R.S. 
SundZON—John Manu, Esq. 

AcTuARY anv AccounTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. LA 


ANNUAL INCOME, £103,792. 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


Persons assuring this yom will share in the next Triennia 
Bonus to be declared in 1873. 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
1 5 every purpose. — 26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


1 


GYPTIAN HALL.—IMMENSE SUO- 
CES8S.—Daily at Three and Eight—PROFESSOR 
PEPPER’S GHOST.—Paganini Redivivus, the greatest 


Violinist in the World, in a Dramatic Sketch, entitied, 
THE TEMPTATION OF PAGANINI.” All the 

other Scientific and Wonderful Experiments in Professor 

PEPPER'S Lecture Entertainment. A Real Diamond 

burnt in Mr. TOBIN’S Lecture on the “ Diamond Fields,” 
Mr. A. D’ESTERRE’S Readings. 


8 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Established 1823. 
DIRECTORS, 
Biggs Andrews, Esq., GC., Middle Temple. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq., Parliament-street. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell, Prince’s-terrace, 
Prince’s-gate. 
Jonathan Henry Christie, Esq., Stanhope-street, Hyde-park. 
John Deedes, Esq., Inner Temple. 
Oliver William Farrer, Esq., Inner Temple. 
William James Farrer, Esq., Limcolu's-inn- fields. 
Clement Francis, Esq., Cambridge. 
Right Hon. Russell Gurney, G C., M. P. (Recorder of London) 
Sir Thomas Henry, Hanover-square. 
William F. Higgins, Esq., Chester-place, Belgrave-square. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq., M.P., Newark, Notts. 
John Jas. Johnson, Esq., Q.C., King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
R. B. Marsham, Esq., D.C.L. (Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford). 
George Marten, Eq. Parkfield, Upper Clapton. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq., Spring-gardens. 
John Swift, Esq., Great Cumberland-place. 
Edward Tompson, Esq., Stone-buildings, Lincoln's-inn. 
Sir Charles R. Turner, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
John Eldad Walters, Esq, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
William H. Walton, Esq. (Master of Court of Exchequer). 
Arnold William White, . Great Marlborough-street. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq., Conyngham-hall, Yorkshire. 
John Young, Esq., Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


Invested assets on 31st December, 1871, as stated 
in the Returns made to the Board of Trade, 
ursnant to the Life Assurance Companies Act, 
1870 * 6 bie - vee 45,394,653 
Income ſor the past year, according to the same 
Returns... ** * pane 0 si 502,968 
Total claims paid to 3lst December, 1871 :— 
Sums assured oo ... £6,928,533 
Bonus thereon ... 2,166,435 
9,094,968 


4,861,034 


Total amount of bonus allotted at the several divi- 
sions of profits which have been made 


Assurances on lives may be effected for any desired amount 
with or without profits. 

Policies are granted under terms of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1870. 

Loans are granted on security of life interests in connec- 
tion with policies of assurance. 

Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the society. 

Policies effected during the current year on the partici- 
pating scale of premium will share in the profits to be made 
up to 3lst December, 1874. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained on 
application, personally or by letter, to the Actuary, at the 


Office. 
GRIFFITH DAVIS, Actuary. 
March, 1872. 


— — ——ä ſ— — 


RK ASSURANCE SOCIETY of SCO T- 
LAND, 86, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
E. C., and 126, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. | 
G. S. Snellgrove, Esq. (Snellgrove and Leech, Merchants), 


Mark-lane, E.C., C . 
Henry Evans Gordon, Esq. (Gordon, Woodroffe, and Com- 


pany), East India-avenue, Leadenhall-st E.C, 
William Forsyth Grant, Esq., 94, Piccadilly, W. 
William Henry Murray, Esq., Ash Mount, Abbey Wood, 


Kent. 
esd Rolls, Esq., Surbitou-hill, Surrey, and Goswell-road, 


George White, Esq., J. P., St. Mary’s-hill, Tenby, and York- 
gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. a 
BANKERS, 
The National Provincial Bank of England. 
Willis, Percival and Company, Lombard-street, E. C. 
SOLICITOR. 
eet B. Robertson, 6, Crown Office-row, Inner Temple 


' EDINBURGH BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Edward L. I. Blyth, Esq., C.E., Oakbank, Lander-road 


Chairman. 
James Burness, Esq., W. S., Drummond-place. 
Wm. Henry Gray, D.D., Regent-terrace. 
Thomas S. Lindsay, Esq., Chalmers-crescent, Grange. 
D. P. Mackenzie, Esq, Hegent-terrace 
A. T. Niven, Esq., C. A., North St. David-street. 
David Speid, Esq., S. S. C., Walker-street. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of Scotland, and its branches. a 
SOLICITORS. 
Millar, Allardice, and Robson, W. S., 8, Bank-street. 
SECRETARY.—John Greig. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—George Smythe. 


This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance, and the Public will find that the rates of Premium are 
as moderate as is consistent with security, 

TO MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—The Directors of 
the ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND call 


the special attention of Ministers of Religion to this Office, 
—— of their Lives being one of its most important 
tures. 


It is a well-established fact in Life Statistics that, as 


a body, Ministers of Religion have a marked su 
duration of Life, and the Directors of the ARK Af 
RANCE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND have 
Tables computed by one of the most eminent Actuaries of 
the day for the Insurance of their Lives, on terms much lower 
than can be accorded to the public at large. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all other parti- 
culars, may be obtained on application to the General 
Manager. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from Gentlemen for 
Towns where the Society is not at present represented. 

GEORGE SMYTHE, Gen- Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ENTIRELY 
NEW ENTERTAIN MENTS.—A New Version of 
the SLEEPING BEAUTY, by Mr. George Buckland, 
assisted by Miss Alice Barth and Miss Florence Hunter. 
Splendid Scenery and Dissolving Views.—Lecture, by Mr. 
J. L. King, on MONT CENIS and its TUNNEL.—Musical 
Entertainment by the CREMONA FAMILY on Twenty 
Instruments, in Costumes of Various Nations. — New 
Mystical Sketch, entitled, MEDDLING WITH MAGIC | 
introducing, with many other illusions, the famous POLY- 
TECHNIC GHOST.— The AFRICAN CONJUROR, 
Alexander Osmann.—The New VIOLIN PIANO,—And, 
a thousand other Entertainments. Open twice daily, at 12 
and 7. Admission ls. Manager, Mr. R. F. Chapman. 


“ASSU. 
had Special 


of this one are met and answered. We want not only - 


NATIONAL VIRGINIA 
SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The NATIONAL VIRGINIA SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION has received a Charter from the State for 
the purpose of promoting the settlement of Northern; 
Western, and European Investors in the Old Dominion. 
Upwards of One Thousand of the Leading Planters have 
united in the support of the Association, and the following 
are extracts from 


LEADING PRESS NOTICES :— 


The RrcHMOND DISPATCH says :— 


“ The report of the National Virginia Settlement Associa- 
tion is worthy of the serious consideration of the General 
Assembly. It presents facts and figures.” 


The Ricumonp WuhiaG says :— 


“The Secretary, Mr. Francis J. Barnes, read a report 
signed by the President and himself, showing very satisfac- 
tory results already accomplished by the Association, and . 
detailing plans for enlarging its usefulness.” 


The RicuhMOnD State JOURNAL says :— 


“We call attention to the proceedings of the National 
Virginia Settlement Association, at their meeting held at 
Wylliesburg, on Saturday last, that our readers may see the 
importance of the work which this energetically-managed 
Association is forwarding. The greatest source of prosperity 
to the State now lies in the direction of her immigration. Her 
vast sources remain in abeyance until the proper conditions 


culturists from abroad, and from the other States, but ski 

mechanics and artisans, who shall come here with the proper 
copitalists to make our State one of the first in her manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. This class will not only 
add immeasurably to our prosperity in developing the re- 
sources of the State, but create centres of population for us, 
such as to give a home market for our farming products, 
which we could in no other way have. Let the iation 
push forward its work of immigration, and we shall soon see 
— evidences of a new life throbbing through all our material 
industries.” 


The Roanoke VALLEY NEWS says :— 


“The members of this Association are doing more than any 
other agency, public or private, to induce immigration to the 
State, and we are glad to see them pushing their work so 
energetically. There is much for them to do, and while others 

re getting ready they are at work.” 


The State of Virginia (described by George Washington as 
“The Garden of America”) offers at the present time advan- 
tages which, taken for all in all, as regards climate, cheap 
farms, cheap labour, and business opportunities, are uasur- 
passed anywhere. 

The Associatien, having ample capital and unusual facili- 
ties, undertakes tiſe sale of lands, securing to purchasers the 
great advantage of a guaranteed title; invests money on 
mortgage and otherwise, for capitalists, charging only one per 
cent. commission thereon, such investments being guaran- 
teed; and negotiates partuerships and other business ar- 
rangements on easy terms. Virginia is acknowledged to 
possess every resource necessary to a great and prosperous 
future except working capital; and the aim of the Associa- 
tion is to promote in all legitimate ways the application of 
money at those points and in such modes as will be most 
safe and profitable. 


The operations of the Association are within a wide dis- 
trict, comprising several counties, in which are found attrac- 
tions of— 


SOIL, which is sandy loam; dark, gravelly, with slight 
mixture of loam; stiff clay soil, either red, black, or gray. 
Most of these have stiff red clay subsoil, and are admirably 
adapted to the growth of grain and grass. In some localities 
light sandy soil, not suited to grain and grass. Country just 
rolling enough for beauty and utility. 


CLIMATE mild, and as healthy as any in the world. 
Water plentiful, pure, and soft. Winters short and mild. 
Oats seeded in February and March. Stock fed December, 
January, and February, Summers rendered pleasant by 
almost constant breezes, midway between the mountains and 
the seaboard. 


SOCIETY as geod as in any country, being kind and hos- 
pitable, especially to settlers from Great Britain. 


TIMBER is plentiful, and of good quality. Oak, hickory, 
black walnut, ash, elm, white and yellow pine, sycamore, 
white wood, basswood, beech, &c. 


An average value of these lands is from ten to fifteen 
dollars per acre. A good farm may, therefore, be bought for 
one year’s rent of a similar holding on this side. 


Enquiries relating to Virginia and the operations of the 
Association, addressed to J. J. ANDREW, 27, Fins- 
bury-pavement, London, E.C., will have prompt attention. 


The EUROPEAN SUPERINTENDENT, who has re- 
sided eighteen months in Virginia, is now in England, and 
will personally communicate information when desired. His 
mission is simply to state the actual facts, and to facilitate 
the movements of parties going out to judge of the country 
for themselves. 


Letters to be addressed to him at the London Office. 


Corres; ondents will please to enclose stamps for replies. 


THE NONOONFOR 
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Twilled, made of bright silk, with 
a small portion of wook BLACK GRO S and 
vide a Fg 4. 80 ag 8 — rac a 
,a 38. ard. oice sam 
Rich Glacé from 5s, to G., much under value f 


J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, Westminster - hridge. 


DE JAPANESE SILKS (German 
make), excellent for wear, at 2s. 64d. per yard, 
Also, opened to-day, a parcel sacrificed at 2s, per yard. 
J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House. 


HAWLS, MANTLES, end JACKETS in 
Every Variety of Material, Paris and Vienna make, 
combining the richest quality with style, all at sacrificed 


500 Cashmere Shawls, two yards square, soft wool, plain 
colours, violet, scarlet, blue, mauve, drab, white, black, &c., 
sent post free at 5s. 3d each; Paris price, twelve francs. 


New dresses, excellent in quality, all warranted, at 6s. 9d., 
8s. Od., 108. 6d., and 12s. 6d. . No misrepresentations 
as to length, width, or quality sanctioned by this firm. 


J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, W estminster-bridge. 
The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD TARO, 
which will find to be far superior to Starch 


Tt is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds re often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 


— — 


Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„ Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘ 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.” — 
Social Science Review. 

“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
. 
benediie of © coupes ef ceo haihine 2 the ineos 
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RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


MOO-MAIN PATENT 
U no steel spring round 


the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 


y 
= body, two inches 


228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Truss, 106, 2ls., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. N free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John te, Post 


Office, Piccadilly 
NEW PATENT 
y4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
~The material of whi made i 


manent sn i 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 


is, light in texture, and inex ive, and is drawn on 
— — stocking. Price 45. 6d., 7a. 6d., 102., and 
16s. each. Postage, free. 
Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


“FIELDS OZOKERIT CANDLES.’ 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRNTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCH ES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
BRITA AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
BRTANT AND Mars 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. | 
‘Ly OT 


WATER APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils for Halls, Schools, &c., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially adapted for 
Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 
Norwood, S. E. 


EVOLVING STEKL SAFETY 
SHUTTERS (self-coiling), fire and thief-proof. Can 


be — * to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
3 LARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone- place, 


.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE z.“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C, 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the — of the oil when the sto cap- 
not tolerate it. These acts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 218. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in * 12 and ali Pulmonary Diseases. 
tead of such remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUG H ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. . 


Dr. Rooke, I enter of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitu‘ion. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all sffections of throat and chest. ld by all re- 

le Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each; and also ty James M. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 

BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 

of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 

safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 

medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A _ gentlewan, 

many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenieuce.—Forward address, om a stamped envelope, to 


F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Mare, Herts. 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what . 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOUN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon. 


— — 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED “R.ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
Who eof R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Nuk considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great ceutres of manufacture; hence 7: have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


(iL As SIFIED PRICE LIST. 
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QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


Ges Tes ars aud YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self measurement sent free. 
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can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 


(J ENTLEMEN’S and BUYS’ CLOTHING 
sure 


SEE BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The 

approach of spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system against the 
effects of change of weather, and the advent of summer. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of 
vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 
the best Spring medieme that can be used. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at Is. IId. 
28. 9d., and 48. Gd. per box. 


May 22, 1872. 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Fur- 
nishing — Y appointment to H.R. H. the 

Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, Gratis and Post-paid. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his Unrivalled 


Stock of 


Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, 

Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks, Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Hot Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Kitchen Ranges, Dining-room Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Large Show- 
rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; I, IA, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 
London, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington aud Co., is the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used, as by no test 
can it be distinguished from it. A small useful set, 

of first quality for finish and durability, as 


ollows :— 
| Fiddle | King’s 
or Old Bead. Thread. or 
Silver. | Shell 
g „ d. g e. d. g s, d. g e. d. 
2 Table Forks ............... 1 10 | K 
12 Table n 110 2 1 22 12 8 
12 Dessert Forks 1 2 1 7 110 111 
12 Dessert Spoons 12 [117 110 111 
12 Tea . 15 1 | 3 1 * 1 1 0 
6 ns, gilt bowls | 
2 — 1 18 x 8 
1 Gravy Spoon 6 | 86 9 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 3 4 4 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow! 16 2 | 2 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs | 26 3 386 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers . 199613 13 J[1 8 
1 Butter Knife ........... 2 Aw Sa 43 
1 Soup Ladle ............... 10 12 14 15 
1 Sugar Sifter .............. 8 4 | 4 46 
i oe 9 1611 16612 8613 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and 
Forks, £1 2s. per doz.; Dessert, ditto, 16s. per doz.; Tea 
ditto, 10s. per dos. 

Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in t variety, 
£3 15s. to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26 ; Corner Dishes, 
£7 10s. to £18 18s.; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s. the set 
of four; Biscuit Boxes, 12s. 6d. to £5 5s.; Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The largest stock in 
existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


GOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


In order to Farnish Houses completely, WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has in addition to his other Stock: 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Sft. Akt. Gin.) ft. 
WaASHSTANDS— E 3. d. £8. d.] C 8. d. 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned ..| 156 1 06 1 4 
Best Polished Pine '1 86112 1186 
1 Circular, Marble-tope 1 6 1 15 4 
Best do. Square, do. 3 3 3 10 4786 
DRawers— 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned 18 117 | 215 
Best Polished Pine 217 3 12 604 15 
Best Mahogany .................... 8136415 6 10 
DRESSING-TABLES— | 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned ..| 17 | 1 16/1 5 
Best Polished Pine 15619 [113 
Best Mahogany, with Drawers 2 5 2 7 6) 2 15 
WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, 
and Hanging Space— 4ft. Aft. Gin.) Ste. 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned. 5 26515 6 76 
Best Polished Pinne 8 15 | 9 10 10 0 
Best Mabogayggng 11 10 12 15 14 10 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany Chairs, covered in leather, 
horsehair stuffing..................... 17Giwis 3 
Mahogany Couches 5 8 10 10 10 
Mahogany Dining: tables, telescope 
action, size 8ft. by 4ft............... 615 715 910 
y Sideboards, with maho- 4ſt. Gin. 5ft. 6ft. 
why eee 810 9 0 ill O 
ith plate-glass backs 9 10 1310 23 0 
Easy Chairs, horschair stuffing ...... 118 | 210 3 5 


The Vans deliver goods Free in London and its suburbs. 
With the present railway facilities, the cost of delivering 
tte to all parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 

{LLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed rate. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE * WORCESTERSHIRE,”’ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
aud labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 

ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic- 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A pleasant 
agreeable, und pleasing sensation; it makes the affli 
langh who never laughed before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kains’s Patent Medical Snuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 


1—ů — 


The Fourth Series of the N 
now ready. This Edition is enla nd contains Pip 
gravings with descriptions and estimates of the lates 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTU MES, MILLINERY, &c., 
for the present Season. Post free for Six Stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 


WIGMORE-STREET and WELBECK-sTREET, LONDON, W. 


ARMONIUMS and PIANOS. — Tonic 
Sol-fa Agency Show-Rooms, 8, Warwick-lane, E.C. 

Seven years ago a careful search was made by Mr. Curwen 
and a skilful professional friend for the harmoniums which 
could be best recommended to suit the customers of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Agency. An instrument was wanted that 
should be good in musical quality, not liable to get out of 
order, and reasonably cheap. No “ make” was found to be 
superior in these points to that of M. Desatn of Paris, who 
is still the principal manufacturer there, has the longest expe- 
rience, and is the best established of the foreign makers. 
For reliableness and durability nothing was found equal to 
his instruments, and if anything better could now be pro- 
cured it would be adopted at the Agency. Since that time 
the sale has been large and steadily increasing in the Tonic 
Sol-fa connection, and the Instruments have given such 
thorough and uniform satisfaction, that there has not, m all 
that time, been one real complaint. On the contrary, very 
many purchasers have volunteered expressions of unqualified 
approval of the Instruments sent them. This proof of the 
reliableness of M. Desatn’s “make” has induced the 
Agency to invite a larger trade connection, and to add to 
their list M. Despain’s Pianos, There is good reason to 
believe that the Pianos will give equal satisfaction with the 
Harmoniums. For brilliance of tone and prompt and deli- 
cate touch they are not surpassed, whilst their solid and 
durable construction render them admirable for extreme 
climates. 

These instruments may now be obtained by the eral 
public on the same favoured terms at which the regular cus- 
tomers of the Agency are supplied. 

Intending purchasers are invited to examine them at the 
Show-Rooms of the Agency, No. 8, Warwick-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. Detailed lists may be had, post free, on applica- 
tion to Mr. J. S. Crisp, the Manager. 

EXAMPLES OF HARMONIUMS.—No. 0, in Oak Case, 
£6 6s.; No. 1, £12; No. 2, £17; No. 5, C87. Harmoniums 
with Percussion Action from £27. 

EXAMPLES OF PIANOS.—Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 
Pianino, Mahogany or Rosewood, 28 Guineas. 


HAARMONIUMS, by GitBert L. Burn. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ce, Ke. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA, 


“ A most delicious and valuable artiele.“— Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RTS CARACAS COCOA, 
“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.” — Standard. 
RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA, 


The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 
* ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Deticrous Sauce in the WORLD to 
CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. Sold by all Grocers 
and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., Is, and 2s. each. Trade 
mark—W illow-pattern plate. 


— — — — — 


— — — — 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS, 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 
ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
varanteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.— 
High Holbora, London. 


Qj PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANITHARIDES OIL. It is a sur. 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. ‘The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s, 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 

—It curls immediately straight and ungoveruable 

Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable 

the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. Gd.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


—— — eee 
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THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., IIS. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre, 


— 1 


O BOOKBUYERS.—GRAVE-MOUNDS 

and THEIR CONTENTS: A Manual of Archæo- 
logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano 
British, and the Anglo Saxon Periods. By L. Jewitt 
F. S. A. Nearly 500 en vings. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt edges, published at 10s. 6d., only 4s. 6d. ; tage 6d. 
. Glaisher, Booksell@, 265, Hi olborn, 1 ving 
t purchased the entire remainder of the above book, offers 
at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 


m of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &., at very low 
prices, sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 


* 

TO CAPITALISTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The May Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 


Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.” — Daily News. 
=i ann packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


illing. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Ilie Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


STATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. jal Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fileet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), 
for holding a Book, Writing Desk, p, Meals, 


Umbrella, &c., in any position over a bed, , 
carriage, en seat, or yacht. As used by Princess Louise. 
Invaluable to Invalids and Students, Admirably adapted for 
India. A most useful and elegant Wedding or Birthday 
Gift. Prices from 20s. and 50s, Drawings free. 


J. CARTER, 55, Mortim er-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


pees CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 

Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
stablished 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials = designs may be seen at the 


Iron Buildings leat on hire, or payment by instalments. 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 


0 “CLEANLINESS.” 
The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being impose! upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 


NS of the above article. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it. — 12, Soho-square, London, W. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals ouly,— 
Cash, 28s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the t, the mos! 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Corninll; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet : 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 


Durham andsworth (ofice, 108, High-street) ; Hi 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and seatey Tallon ne 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 27s.; Hart 26s. beat Wigan, 248.; best Silk- 
stone, 24s.; new Silkstone, 23s.; best Clay-cross, 23s.; 
Primrose, 22s.; Derby Bright, 21s. ; Barnsley, 2ls.; Kitchen, 
20s.; Hartley, 203.; Nuts, 19s.; Hard Steam, 20s.; suall, 
Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered tho- 
roughly Depots, Highbury and Highgate, N.; 
Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- Great 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cros and Holloway; and 
4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's-park-basin. No Agents. 


YOALS.—Dawbarn’s Hettons (no better bura- 

ing Coals in the world), 28s. per ton delivered ; Silk- 

stones, 24s.; seconds, 23s.; Brights, 21s.; seconds, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; small, coke. 

James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, King’s- 
cross, N. W. 

Trucks forwarded to every available station. 
liberally treated. 
QUININE WINE—as supplied to the 

Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
meilicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
eneral tonic. The success which has attended Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quivine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 

House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 


SPURIOUS IMITATI 


Agents 


Worcester. 
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ILKS from FRANCE. — Dresses at 218. 6d. 

each. Rrocaded and Twilled, made of bright silk, with 

a small portion of wook BLACK GROS GRAINS and 

CORDS mad of best Italian Silk, with a warranty for wear, 

wide width, ai 3s.65d per yard. Some choice samples of 
Rich Glacé from 58, to 8s., much under value. 


J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


IDE JAPANESE SILKS (Geman 
make), excellent for wear, at 2s. 64d, per yard, 
Also, opened to-day, a parcel sacriticed at 28. per yard. 
J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House. 
SHAWLS, MANTLES, „nd JACKETS in 
Every Variety of Material, Paris and Vienna make, 


combining the richest quality with style, all at sacrificed 
prices, 


500% Cashmere Shawls, two yards square, soft wool, plain | 


colours, violet, scarlet, blue, mauve, drab, white, black, Ke, 
sent post free at Ss 3d each; Paris price, twelve francs. 


New dresses, excellent in quality, all warranted, at 63. Hd., 
Ss. Od., 103. 6d., and 12a. 6d 
as to length, width, or quality sanctioned by this firm. 


J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds ste often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„%% Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


— -— — — — — — — — 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Social Science Review. 

“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s 


Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
kiving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


TENIDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER ‘RUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. ape | of application; 2ud. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the bode, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scarer, and is perfectly con- 

cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbction; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tuus recommending.”— Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
King's College, Surgeon to King's College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Oplhthal- 
mic Hospital: W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esg., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy sllospitalz W.Couison, Esg, F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F. K. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. ' 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
tothe Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gil. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
FrASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EE- CAPS, &e. 
~The material of which these are made is recom— 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th ‘test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support i all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 


each. No misrepresentations | 


the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is | 


yorous, light in tecture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
fike an ordinary stocking. Price 48. Gd., 78. Gd., 102., aud 
lés. each. Postage, free. 

Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi'ly, London. 


complete removal in a short period, without pain or ab, 


: 
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CANDLES.” 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
Ta LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK AN ARK. 

BRYANT AND MAY’S 

PATENT SAFETY MATCIIES | 

ARE NOY POISONOUS. 


“BRYANT AND Max's 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
— WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
Beant AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 


For use wherever a Match is frequently required 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


ö OT WATER APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils for Halls, Schools, &c., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially adapted for | 

Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 


Norwood, S. E. 


Nee STEEL SAFETY 

SHUTTERS (self-coiling), fire and thief-proof. Can 
be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free —CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin, 


; 
i 


‘BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, |~ 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856, | 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE Era“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, While they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- | 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. | 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. | 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and ali Pulmonary Diseases. 
— of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at tne root of the 


malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGU ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—‘] have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthina, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, | 
at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and IIS. each; and also ty James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. | 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on“ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


OOPING COULGH.—ROCHE’S HER. | 

BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many | 

of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only hnown 

safe and perfect cure, without restriction of dict or use ef 

medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each 
Wholesale Agent, Edwarda, 38, Old Change, London, 


) ORNS and BUNIONS.—A ~ gentleman, 


many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to | 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 


convenience. — Forward address, oa stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Ksy., Church-street, Ware, Herts, 


O HN GOSNELL and CO. 's 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 

“AGUA AMARKELLA” restores the Human Hair 

to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 


perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


A* for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 


CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS, 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


PURE AFRATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “R.ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 


| and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 


| Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 


| Agents:—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square, 


Ee 4 Fe. BROTHERS, 
* 50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Nuk considerable advance in price of Fabrics 
for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTUERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great ceutres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF winch is here submitted to their Patrons. 
{LASSIFI(IED PRICE LIST. 
/ SUMMER SLITS SUMMER COATS 
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WAMU EL BROLHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
* 


YENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS 

1 CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self measurement sent free. 


6 LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
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( YENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
1 can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure, 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
N Hill, London. 
2 

K AYES WORSDELL’S  PILLS.—The 
a . approach of spring indicates the necessity of medien 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system against the 
eliects of change of weather, and the advent of summer. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of 
vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 


the best Spring medieme that can be used, Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at Is, Id., 


a3, Od, and ds. Gd, per box, 


N . ~ ~ 
May 22, 1872. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Fur- | 


\ nishing Iroumonger, by appointment to II. R. II. the | 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, Gratis and Post-paid. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his Unrivalled 
Stock of 

Electro Plate, 

Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, 

Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, | Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, | Kitchen Utensils, &. 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Large Show- 
rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; I, LA, 2,5, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-p! and 1, Newman-vard, 
London. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 
The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 


Table Cutlery, 

Clocks, Candelabra, 

Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Dining-room Furniture, 
Chimney and Pier Glasses, | 


vears ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messers Elkington aud Co. is the best 
article next to steriing silver that can be used, as by no test 
can it be distinguis shed from it A small useful set, 
guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as 
follows: 
Fiddle King’s | 
or Old Bead. Thread or 
Silver. Shell, 
Cs. d. es. d. C5. d. Cs. d 
2 Table Forks 110 2 J 2 2 2 3 
12 Table Spoons 1 10 2 | = 2 @ 
12 Dessert Forks . > 1 10 1 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 11 7 1 10 1 il 
12 Tea Spoons 14 19 1 |] ee 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9 12 12 13 6 
2 Sauce re les 6 8 ~ — 
] Gray Spoon fj 8 6 9 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 3 4 i 1 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbon! 16 2 2 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 2 6 3 3 6 4 
Pair of Fish Carvers 19 6 13 ] } 1 3 
1 Butter Kuife 3 ! i 43 
1 Soup Ladle 10 12 14 15 
1 Sugar Sifter 3 4 i 1 6 
Total 9 1611 16Gi2 8615 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An oak 


chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 


&e., £2 158. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and 


Forks, CI 2s. per doz.; Dessert, ditto, 16s. per doz.; Tea 
ditto, 10s. per doz, ' 
Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, | 
£3 15s. to £21 165. Dish Covers, £9 to £26 ; Corner Dishes, 
£7 10s, to rig Iss Warmers, £7 Js — to CLI 15s, the set 
of four; Biscuit Boxes, I2s. Gd. to £5 5s.; Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, Ke.., at proportionate price The largest stock im 


existence of Vlated Dessert Kuives ‘el Forks, Fish-eating 


Knives and Forks, and Carvers. | 


All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
GOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to Furnish Houses completely, WILLIAM S. 


BURTON has in addition to his other Stock :— | 


BD- ROOM FURNITURE, 


oft. Iſt. Gin Aft 
WaASIHISTANDS— fsa. d. Cs. d. CS. d 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned 1356 1 OG ! i 
Best Polished Pine 186112 1 16 
Mahogany, Circular, Marble-tops 1 6 1 15 
Best do. Square, do. 3 3 3 10 117 6 
DRawEers— 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned 18 117 2 15 
Best Polished Pine 2 17 3 12 6 4 15 
Best Mahogany 3 13 6 4 15 6 10 
DRESSING-TABLES— 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned 17 =e F 
Best Polished Pine 1880198 113 
Best Mahogany, with Drawers 2 § 2 76 2 18 
Warproses, with Drawers, Trays, | 
and Hanging Space — t. ft. Gin Ur 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned 5 26 5 15 6 7G 
Best Polished Pine 8 15 9 10 10 0 
Best Mahogany 11 10 12 15 14 10 


Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, | 
Mahogany Chairs, covcred in leather, 


American Le., in proportion. | 


horsehair stuffing 76115 2 2 
Mahogany Couches 5 5 810 10 10 
Mahogany Dining-tables, telescope 

action, size 8ft. by Aft 6 15 7 15 9 10 
Mahogany Sideboards, with maho- Aft. Gin.  5ft Oft. 

gany backs 8 10 o.@ st @ 
With plate-glass backs 910 13 10 230 
Easy Chairs, horschair stulling 116 210 3 3 


The Vans deliver goods Free in London and its suburbs. 
With the present railway facilities, the cost of delivering 

ools to all parts of the U nited Kingdom is trifling. 
VILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed rate. 


— — — — — — — — 


LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 
THE *“ WORCESTERSHISE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARLB OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA & P RRIN: 3 on all ib ittles 


. t= ' 
rit hives, 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELT.. London. and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 

1 AIXS'S CHELOROFORS 
ING GAS EYK SNUFF 


ED LAUGH- 


cures deafness, noise in 


the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tie— 
doloreux, headache, face ache, and toothache. A _ pleasant, 
agreeable, and ple asing sensation ; it makes the afflicted | 


laugh who never laughed before ; 
luugh still laugh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 


Address. Kains’s Patent Medical Snuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 


and those who used to 


for the present Season. 


| that time, 
| many purchasers have volunteered expressions of unqualified 
| approval of the 


Sh Wwe 


Concert Rooms, 


— 


The Fourth Series of the NI N, BOOK is 


now ready. This Edition is enlarged, und contains Fa- 
gravings with de ae eee and estimates of the latest 


, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., 


Post free for Six Stamps. 


Novelties in M. LN 11. 18 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 


WiIGMORE-STREET and Wretpeck-stTrert, Lonpnon, W. 


} ARMONTUMS and PIANOS. — Tenic 
a Sol-fa Aw ney Show-Rooms, S., Warwick laune, E. C. 
Seven vears ago a careful search was made by Mr. Curwen 
and a skilful professional friend for the harmommums which 
c ila be best ree i] ended fo Sit the customers of the 
Tone Sol-fa Leen n instrument was want | that 
should be good in musical quality, not hable to get out of 
order, and reasonably cheap. No“ make” was found to be 
superior in these points to that of M. Denain of Paris, who 
is still the prince il manufacturer there, has the longest Epe 
rience, and is the best established of the foreign makers 
For reliableness and durability nothing was found equal to 
his instruments, and if anvthing better could now be pro- 
cured it would be adopted at the Agency. Since that time 
the sale has been large and steadily increasing in the Tonic 
Sol-fa connection, and the Instruments have given such 
thorough and uniform satisfaction, that there has not, im all 


been one real complaint. On the contrary, very 


sent them. ‘This proof of the 
‘make” has induced 


Instruments 
reliableness of M. DrBatin’s 
Agency to invite a larger trade connection, and to add to 
their list M. Denis Pianos. There md reason to 
believe that the Pianos will give equal satisfaction with the 
larmoniums. For brilliance of tone and prompt and deli- 
cate torch they are not whilst ther solid and 
durable construction ren for extreme 
climates. 


is Ee 


sur! assed. 
ler eim Almtrahle 

These instruments 
public on the 
tomers of the 


may now be obtained by the general 
favoured terms at which the regular cus- 
Agency are supplied, 


Sine 


Intending purchasers are invited to examine them at the 
of the Agency, No. 8, Warwick-lane, Pater- 
Detailed lists may be had, post free, on 9 


’ 
Rooms 


noster- row. 


tion to Mr J. S. Crisp, the Manager. 


EXAMPLES OF HARMONIU MS- No. 0, in Oak Case, 


£6 Gs.; No. 1, £12; No.2, £17; No. 5, £37. Harmoniums 
with Perenssion Action from £27. 
EXAMPLES OF PIAWNOS Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 


Pianino, Mahogany or Rosewood, 2s (suimeas. 


ARMONITIUMS, by Gtitpnerr L. 
Improved ENGLisu: MANUFACTURI 
nenen AND CHAPEL 
Private Families, Le, Ke. 
at the Cumberland Works, 49, 


, suitable for 
SERVICES, 
Price Lists on 


application, ‘Tottenham-stree Se 


London, W. 


wky's ARACAS 


‘A most delicious and valuable article.” 


Nothing can be found at all equal to it.” 
HH"! 8 CARACAS COCOA. 
* 9 packet can be easily obtained, and its del 
flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage 
breakfast or supper.”—Standard., 


RVS EXTRACT OF COCOA, 
A. The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil, 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


AY ORRSHIRE RELISH, 


COCOA, 
Standard. 
Court Circular. 


ones 
| ne nit 


ChOPS, Sik 


st Denicrous Saver in the WORLD to 
AKS, FISH, &c. Sold by 


all ( srocers 


and Oilmen, in Bottles, Gd., ls, and 2s, each. rade 
mark — W illow-pattern * ite. 
PRovrRieTORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS, 


HH NE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
. TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 


MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor's Signature, ou 


_ every jar, being the only guarantee of genuimeness. 


Le. 
HAIR- | 


Excellent economical stock for soups, 


FACT. ALEX. ROSS'S 


sauces, 


whiskers to become 
—— by Alex. Ross. 


their original colour, ‘This 
It is merely necessary to damp 


the hair with it. Price 103, Gd.; seut for stamps. — 2418, 
Iligh Llolbora, London. 

CI PANISTIL FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Klex. Ross's C ANTHARIDES OFL. Tt is a sur 


er of 
Nos alt y. 


restorer of Ilair and a 
It is pater 


prod 


speedy, mised by The price is 5s, Gd. ; 


Sent tor stamps. 


LEA. ROSS’s HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
K —It curls immediately straight and ungoveruable 
blair. It isol ho e nean mee how rale H Gr tivoverna! ile 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at os, Git. ; sent tor 31 
stanips, 


THE ELOOD PURIFIER. 


15, 36, and GO stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Flect-strect, London, Get the red and blue wrapper 


with the old Dr.“s head im the contre, 


Cate 


W 


at the above low price. 
1 of modern books, all quite 


ing. 


of Wales, 
the 


house 


— — 


JO BOOK BUYERS.—GRAVE-MOUNDS 


and THEIR CONTENTS: A Manual of Archo- 

logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano 

British, and the Anglo Saxon Periods. By I.. Juwirt 

F. S. X. Nearly 500 engravings. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt edges, published at 10s. Gd., onlv 4s. 6d. : postage 64. 

W. (rlaishe r. Bookse ller lich Holborn, London, having 

+ purchased the entire remainder of the above book, offers 

\ catalogue of a very large collec- 

new, in cloth, Ke, at very low 
eipt of a penny stamp. 


10 CAPITALISTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


, 200, 


prices, sent on Tec 


The May Number ready 12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 

loreign Bond IA, American and | Nonial Stocks, Ke. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SARL and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 
{HARTA PEREECTA. — This new and 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
delightful to 


— 


“Is pleasant to the write upon,” 
server, 
Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
— Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling 


JENNER 


eye; 
()) 


and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
mt 3 Lie Sinkers, Stationers, and 
. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


Dressing-case 


Heraldic Engravers, 35, 


street. 
{TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qlualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
111 thy treacle The Forms and Account Rooks required 
under“ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed.—ASIL and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 


| don-bridge, S. E. 


BAUER. | 


COLOUR WASIIL will in two days cause grey hair | 
13 | 


‘I I> ers. : ihe { et 18 


* 


TPNHE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented 


for holding a Book, Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, 
Umbrella, Le, in any position over a bed, sofa, easy chair, 


carriage, garden seat, or yacht. As used by Princess Louise. 
Invaluable to Invalids and Students, Admirably adapted for 
India. A most useful and elegant Wedding or Birthday 
Gift. Prices from 20s, and Drawings free. 

CARTER, 55, Mortim er-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


| RON CHURCHES, TRON BUILDINGS, 
N AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 

Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. ‘Thorough ventilation guaranteed, 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 

25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
Numerous testimonials and desigus may be seen at the 
()flices 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


NIXNEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 
Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being impose! upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of deriving greater profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


505. 


The 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXNEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
Awl see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


YWOAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

/ COMPANY, Established 1833.— Best Coals only.— 
Cash, G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the mos“ 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur 
poses. Vendors to ler Majesty, II. il. the Prince of W ales, 
and II. R. II. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (oflice next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
W harf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


YOALS.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 


J Wetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
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railway, 278.; llartlepool, 268. best Wigan, 24s.; best Silk- 
stone, 248.; new Silks tone, 253.; best Clay-cross, 23s.; 
Primrose, 228.; Derby Bright, 21s.; Barnsley, Zls ; Kitchen, 


ard Steam, 20s.; small, 
Net cash, Delivered tho- 
aud Highgate, N.; 
Cireat 
and 


203 ; Hartley, 20s. ; Nuts, 19s. ; 
lis, Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. 
rovehiy screened. Depots, Highbury 
Kinesland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
Northern Railway Stations, hing 's-cross und Holloway; 
J and 5 Wharves, Regeut's-park-hasin. No Agents. 


0 101.8. Dawharn's Ilettons no better burna- 
ing Coals in the world), Silk- 
stones, 24s.; seconds, 21s. 1 Briguts, 2158. ; Al.; 
Kitchen, ; small, coke. 
James Dawbarn * Co, 50, Coal Department, King's- 
N. W. * 
Pruchs forwarded to eve Agents 
liberally treated. 
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eeneral tonic. Li 7 un en i attended ‘ Waters’ 
Quinine Wine” arises from its earcitl preparation by the 
| manufacturer. l > wineclassful eontames suthcrent (amine 
| to make it an ex ent restorative 10 the, weak, It behoves » 
| the publie to see that thes nave Waters’ Qumine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 


| eleited the 


N 2,0: MP SHOULD BE WITHOUT Til 
1 nh enirtn.—id Dr. Jacob E 
Sursapar a is the great puriftics of the blood, it cfieets the 
tunen cH inh diiscase > Cure scrofuala, scoruulie 
disorders, cron reeves, rneumatism, pales, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelts, ull blotehes and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every umpuritz; Ol tic Dot, und all nuumgurs ania 

| morbid collections — the body, in short, it acts ke a charia, 
In bottles, 2s. Gd., 4s. Od., 4s. Gel., 78. Gd., IIS. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in 22 IS. lid . 28. Kl, 18. 6d., by post for | 


fact that one unprincipled jittator dud not use 
duinine al uin mannlasture of his wine, All Grocers 
| sell * aters’ (umme Wine at 305. per dozen, 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, Ob, bastcheap, London. Aents—- LEWIS und 0. 
Worcester. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. In 


One Vol., crown 8vo. Shortly. 


The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood 


Reape. Crown 8vo, pp. vili.—544, cloth, price 14s. 


The English Life of Jesus. By Thom 


Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii.—350, cloth, price 4s. 
Erewhon; or, Over the Range. Crown 


Svo, pp. vin, —246, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


Theism ; or, the Deity of Science: an 
Essay. By Evwarp Werasrer. Author of 
Christianity,“ Ke. 8vo, pp. 26, stiff wrapper, 1s. 

Jesus the Messiah. 
this work be of men, it will come to nought: but if i: be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ve be found even to 
ficht against God.“ —Acts v. 38, 30. 
310, cloth, price 108, 6d. 


Scripture Truth in Oriental Dress; or, 
Emblems Explanatory of Biblical Doctrines and Morals, with 
Parallel or Illustrative References to Proverbs and Proverbial 
Sayings in the Arabic, Bengali, Canarese, Persian, Russian 
Sanskrit, Tamul, Telegu, and Urdu Languages. 
J. longa. &vo, pp. vit.-269, cloth, 2s. 64d. 


Jewish Literature and Modern Educa- 

t ion: or, the Use and Misuse of the Bible in the Sehool- 

room, By the Author of he Pilgrim and the Shrine,” Ke 

(Previously printed for private circulation.) Crown 8vo, pp. 
106, cloth, 2s. Gd, 


Theodore Parker’s celebrated Dis- 
course on MATTERS pertaining to RELIGION. 
NEW EDITIONS.—Propte's Eprttion, stitched, 1s. 6d. : 
ditto, in cloth, 2 Gd. Linrkary Epirion, with Parker's 
Portrait, cloth, 5s. Gd.; ditto, with Portrait, and Introduction 
Ly Miss Cobbe. cloth, 65 


Hints for tho“ Evidences of Spiritual- 
sn,” 15 MI, Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126, 2s. 6d. 

The Debatable Land between this 
WORLD and the NEXT. With Ilustrative Narrations. By 
RopertT Date Owen, Author of Footfalls on the 


Boundaries of Another World.” Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. 
— 440, price 9s. 


Crown ro, pp. vil 
Pl 


* 


The Speaker's Commentary Reviewed. 


By Tuomas Lumispen Strange, late a Judge of the 
Hligh Court of Madras, and Author of “ The Bible ; ia it the 
Word of God? Crown 8vo, pp. viii.—160, with folding 
Plates illustrating the Zodiac, cloth, 3s. Gd, 


Benedict De Spinose : his Life, Corre- 
spondence, and Ethics. By K. Wittis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. 
648, cloth, 21s. 


An Examination of Canon Liddon’s 
BAMPTON LECTURES on the Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
England. 343, price Gs., post free. 

Theory of Legislation. 
BeEnTHAM, Translated from the French of Etienne Dumont, 
by R. Hitpreru. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xv.— 
472, cloth, 7a. 6d. 

Ten Great Religions: an Essay on 
Comparative Theology. By James Freeman CLARKE. 
Svo, pp. x.— 528, cloth, price 14s. 


Crown 5vo, pp. XVI. 


laundon: Trtsaxer and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster row. 


TENE QUIVER.—NOTICE AS TO RE- 
- PRINTS, The First, Second, and Third Monthly 
Parts of the Current Volume (Parts 72, 73, and 74) have 
heen again Reprmted, and Subscribers can now make good 
their Sets by ordering them through their Booksellers, — 


PANE QUIVER FOR JUNE, Part 80, price 
Gd., contains a New Serial Story, entitled.“ Tuo 
STORIES IN ON, by Witttam Giteert, Author of 
“shirley Hall Asylum; ” and other valuable Contributions, 
amongst which may be mentioned 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF Grace. By Rev. R. Maguire, M.A. 
SONGS AT Even-Time. By Rev. J. S. Stone, B.A. 
Lirk or A LitrLe Birp. By J. George Watts. 
SAU He Nor Hearn? By Rev. M. B. Carpenter, M.A. 
FinDING OvT Gop, By Kev. B. P. Power, M.A. 
PAPERS FOR THouGutruL Peorie. By Sarah Tytler. 
Domestic Bolts. By Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
SIGMUND OF THE Care, By Hon, Augusta Bethell. 
“Tine Quiver” Rin Class, Bini Nor, ere. 
N.B.—In the Jury Part of “ The Quiver” will be com- 
menced a NEW SERIAL Srory, by the Author of “ About 
Ne'lie,” “The Troubles of Chatty and Molly,” Ke, entitled 
“Tur Dinay House at Kensinaeton.” 
CASsMIt, Perrer, & Gatrix, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 
This day, 12mo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. (postage 3d.) 
HE AT of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. ‘Trans- 


lated from the French of M. Baurain, Vicar-CGeneral, and | 


Professor at the Sorbonne, Ke. Fifth Edition, carefully cor- 
rected. 4 

“A thoroughly readable book, Clear. lively, and piquant, 
abounding with apt illustrations, and above all enthusiastic, 


as coming from the writer's heart, and meant to reach the 


hearts of all bis readers.” —J ondon Quarterly Review. 
London: Lockwood and Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, C. E. 


— — — — 


BARNES ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. Gd., 
HE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY 
. in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 


“Treats his subject in a clear, attractive, popular manner, 
candidly conſessiug difficultics while such exist, yet carrving 
the reader forward by the almost irresistible power of his 
British Quarterly 


reasoning to the most decided conviction.”- 
Review. 
London: Blackie and Son, Paternoster-buildings. 
About 1,000 pages, with Illustrations and Maps, price 58. 


Hk NEW TESTAMENT. Wich Critics 


- and Explanatory Commentary, embodying the Results 
By the Rev. Pro- 


of Modern Criticism in a Popular Form. 
fessor brown, D.., and the Rev. A. K. Fausset, A.M. 


“Tncomparably the cheapest, most practical, suggestive, 
orthodox, and scientific ever published im this country.“ — 
Rev. Norman Macleod, I. J). 

“Appears to me to be by far the best of its kind I have 
seen.” — Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 


W. Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London, 


“ Serentifie | 


If this counsel or | 


By the Rev. | 


By A Clergyman of the Church of | 


By Jeremy. 


By ALBERT 


May .22, 1872. 
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NY (Limited). Incorporated 
62 and 1867. Capital, £25,000, 
10s, payable on application, 


LISHING COMP. 
under the Companies’ Acts, 
m,12,500 Shares of £2 e 


and . on a 
RECTORS, 


> 
LM. R. chichesf eg, 79, Belgrave-road, S W. 
eury Godefroi, Esq., IL. B., B. A., 4, New-square, Lincolu's- 
inn. 
lanchard Jerrold, Esq., Retorm Clad, Ca -mal. 
W. S. Thorpe, Esq., Weodcote, Saint Margaret’s, Iwieben— 
ham. 
George Turnball, Esq., C. E., F. R. G. S, 25, Cornwall-gardens, 
South Kensington, 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co,, 1, Pall-mall East, 8.W. | 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. John Keane and Co,, 32, Creat St. Helen's, E. C. 
AUDITORS 
Messrs. Simpson, Bright, and Co, 2 Cowper’s-court, Corn- 
hill, E. C. 
SOLICITOR. 
I. F. Edwards, Eaq., 23, Southampton-buildings, Ww.c. 


SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
T. II. Potter, Esq. 
OPrrices. 
10 and 11, Crane-court, Fleet-street, E. C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
extensive and convenient premises situated at 10 and II, 
| Crang@ourt, Fleet-street, E. C., together with the entire plant, 
consistingpf steam-engines, presses, type, aud all the acces- 
sories necessary for carrying on a large l’rinting and Publish- 
ing business. 

A contract for the purchase, on advantageous terms, of the 
same premises and plant, dated 9th day of April, 1872, and 
made becbwen William Gilchrist Salmond Urquhart of the 
one part, and David Murray, on behalf of the Company, of 
the other part, has been entered into, and can be seen at the 
offices of the Company. . 
| The Printing Works and machinery are in full working 
order, and the services of a competent manager have been 
secured. The directors have the pleasure of fu ther stating 
that several offers of business of a lucrative permanent 
character have been already made, and will be executed on 
the premises immediately upon the constitution of the Com- 
pany. 

In addition to a printing and publishing business of a 
general character, it ic intended to continue the work so suc- 
cessfully commenced by the late Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and engagements have already been made 
with gentlemen eminent in the literary profession for the 
production of works in accordance with the principles of that 
Society, as well as of National Prize books, and books directed 
to the objects for which the School Boards were established. 
It is well known that undertakings of the nature of that 
proposed are of a very profitable character. The fame and 
wealth of several firms in the publishing business will at once 
| occur to the reader's mind. Attention is particularly drawn 
to the fact that no delay need arise before the earnmyg power 
of the Company can be called into operation. It is estimated 
that the minimum earning power of the present plant and 
premises will show an average profit on the capital of not less 
than from 17 to 20 per cent. 


— ——— — — — m̃!. — 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SCCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

In the Series of Works which it is intended to put forth 
with the object of the diffusion of useful knowledge, the 
Directors beg to submit a full statement of Works and Series 
in preparation (inclosed in their Prospectus), which they 
believe sufficiently indicates the means Which will be adopted 
for the extension of popular education. 

In anticipation of the wants of the new generation of 
readers that will be brought into being by the thorough 
system of national education now being worked out by the 
wisdom of Parlament, it has n resolved to resume, on a 
new and self-remunerative plan, the work of the old Socicty 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Work of the Company will open with the publication 
of a series of plain and practical books designed to place 
within the reach of the children of the people reading that 
will enable them to turn the elementary national education 


account. 


patronage of, the following noblemen and gentlemen *— 
The Right Hon, Earlof Ducie, M. T. Bass, Esq., M. P. 


— SSS 


F. R. S. Sir W. Fothergill Cooke. 
The Right Hon. Earl of Dur- Sir Antonio Brady. 
| ham. Baron Dowleans. 
| The Right Hon. Lord Ebury, Charles Mackay, Esq., LL.D. 
| M. P. W. Francis Aiusvorth, Esq., 


Ph. D. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. 


| The Right Hon. W. Cowper- 
| Temple, M.. 
W. M'‘Culiagh Torrens, Esq., 


| MP. James Wyld, Esq., Geo- 
| Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., grapher to the Quicen, 
er FS &e., Ke., &e., 


Application for Shares must be made to the Bankers, and 
accompanied by the deposit of 10s. per share. Should no 
allotment be made, the amount of the deposit will be returned, 
without deduction. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained 
from the Bankers and 
| Company, 10 and 11, Crane-court, Fleet street, E.C. 


HE ‘TREASURY OF SCRIPTURE 
KNOWLEDGE, a Pocket Colleetion of about Five 
Hundred Thousand References to Parallel Passages, grouped 
into Chapter and Verse, and arranged for use with ANY 
EDITION OF THE Binun. Price 10s, 

If it be desired to investigate the meaning of any verse in 
the Bible, a simple reference to the same chapter and verse in 
this ‘Treasury supplies the means at once of consulting other 
Scriptures that are ilustr tive, 

Very numerous critical notes occur throughout the Work ; 
and it contains ‘Tables, and a Scripture Index, 

Polyglot Bibles, and Biblical Aids, in great variety. Cata- 
logues, by post, free. 


— —— — 


— 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 


This day is published, price 6d., 


HY CANNOT the 


London: James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-street. 
ö / 


which has lately been secured to them to immediate good | 


These plans have received the approval, and are under the | 
series: — Ihe 


Brokers,- and at the offices of the 


GOVERNMENT 


Gj, | Published by Anruvn Miali, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 


GIVE RELNGIOUS EDUCATION? An Argu- 
ment Addressed to \Nonconformists. By Rev. J. 
Rowers, B. A. — \ 


Vol. II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. 


PRINTING and PUB- | NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
| . 


— — 


“THE SCHOOL AND THE BIBLE.” 


The followmg “ Declaration“ has been extensively adver. 
tised : 

“ As strennons efforts are being made to exclude the Bible 
by law from Puble Elementary Schools, we, the undersigned 
(not connected with any established Church), believing that 
sich exclusion would be a great national evil, feel it to be 
our duty publicly to record our disapproval thereof.” 

This is signed by a number of persons (800, it is said, in 
all) of whom the majority are entirely unknown to the public. 


The document, therefore, has no representative or authorita- 


tive character, On the contrary, the authorised representa- 
tives of Nonconſormist denommnations—The Conference of 
Nonconſormists at Manchester (including 1,800 delegates of 
Wesleyans, Independent, Baptist, Presbyterian, U nitarian, and 


other congregations), the Congregational Urion, the Baptist 


Union, the General Assembly of the U sited Presbyterian Church, 
and other authorised bodies, have passed resolutions affirming 
the principle of united secular instruction at the cost of the 
State, and separate religious instruction under the direction 
and at the cost of the Churches. This division of secular 


and religious instruction was the basis of the national system 
of education established in Ireland; and the principle is 


recognised, so far as time is voncerned, by the adoption of a 


time-table conscience clause in the English Education Act. 


The principle of united secular and separate religious in- 


struction has also been affirmed by several hundred public 
meetings in England, Wales, and Scotland, openly called, 
aud free to all who chose to attend them. 


On the one hand, therefore, the only true basis of national 
education—just to the community, and recognising the claims 
of all religious denominations—is maintained by freely con- 
vened public meetings, and by authorised representatives of 
religious bodies. On the other hand, a small number of 
individuals, destitute of representative character, isolated, 
mostly unknown, vaguely declare that in some way, undefined 
and unexplained, the Bible ought not to be“ excluded“ from 
elementary schools. 

The Declaration is so vague in its terms, so obscure in its 
meaning, and so manifestly designed to catch the signatures 
of persons who may differ in its interpretation, that it is 


| difficult to define the intention of ita promoters, or to ascer- 


tain against whom their protest is directed. 

Assuming, however, that the National Education League 
may be referred to, the Executive Committee of the League 
think it proper to declare that any statement that it is hostile 
to religious mstruction, or that it designs to exclude the Bible 
from national education, is unfounded and untrue. 

The National Education League was founded and is con- 
ducted, for the promotion of a national system of education 
—wunesectarian, compulsory, rate-supported and free, under 
the direction of elected local boards. It recognises the pro- 
vision of such a system as the duty of the State, as an appli- 
cation of national and local funds to which all may assent, 
without violation of conscience; and it recognises the duty 
of religious denominations to give religious instruction, by 
their own teachers, at their own cost, and at periods separate 
from those ilevoted to secular instruction. 

ln thus defining the function of the State and the duty of 
rel gious denominations, the National Education League is 
in union with the representative assemblies of Nonconformists, 
with Taberal members of the Established Churches in Great 
Britain, with the National Education League of Ireland 
(consisting of Presbyterians and Episcopalians), and with all 
who desire to secure a National System of Education which 
will at once respect the rights of conscience and ensure the 
fullest liberty of teaching by religious denominations. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the | eague, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
JESSE COLLINGS, Honorary Secretary. 
Central Offices, 17, Ann-street, Birmingham, 
May 20, 1872. 

Forms of Membership of the National Education League, 
and Publications advocating its objects, may be had on appli- 
cation to Mr. Francis Adams, Secretary, at the Central 
Offices. 

This day is published, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


ur CHURCHES: a 
IJ. Argument. In Four Parts. 


London ; 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: 


Bevelled cloth, 38. each volume, post free. 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


Thi, original, unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
Orp ‘TESTAMENT contains 144 Prepared 
Iessons. The Goss and Acts contain 120 Prepared 
Lessous, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
EpistTLtes contain 115 Lessons and 45 Outlines of Sunday- 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, aud the Pulpit 
in regular discourses, Each Series is accompanied with 
copious mdexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture referea 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 


Rev. J. Cowurprr Gray. 


History and an 
By Henry Dunn, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 

Vol. III. The EPISTLES. 
C. Strokes CAREY. 

“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and condensed 
thought we know of no work equal to them.“ —MWestlera 
Daily Press. 


By the Rev. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges, 52 Chapters, 192 pp, 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 


3s., post free, 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 


“We have rarely met with-a cheap book which is also 80 
thoroughly good: it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance.”’—-Guardian. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Now ready, cloth, price Is. Gd., by post 20 stamps, 

O * the TREATMENT of CONSTIPA- 
| TION and its Contributory Diseases; also of 
HypocuONDRIAstis, bya New Method. With numerous 
Cases. By Ricuanp Epps, MI K. C. S. 

London: James Epps and Co, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; 48, Threadneedle-street. 


London; and Printed by Rovwrrr Kixasrox Bue, Wine 
Otlice Court, Fleet Street, London. Wednesday, May 22, 
1872. 
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